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The expression religionsgeschichtliche' Schule is today widely 
prevalent in Germany, or to be strictly accurate, in German 
theology. It designates a certain conception of the task of reli- 
gious and theological thinking. The writer of this article is 
regarded as the systematic theologian of this movement. Thus it 
is appropriate for him, in answer to the request of the editors of the 
American Journal of Theology, to state the meaning of a dogmatics 
working with the presuppositions and ideals of this school. 

In the first place, it should be remarked that the matter here 
indicated is not a specifically German problem in any sense of the 
word; neither is it really a new question; nor does the movement 
rest upon any simple and unitary foundation so that a ‘“‘school”’ 
might properly be said to be built upon this foundation. The move- 
ment signifies, in general, simply the recognition of the universally 
accepted scientific conclusion that human religion exists only in 
manifold specific religious cults which develop in very complex 

t The German word religionsgeschichtlich has no exact English equivalent. The 
method of investigation indicated by the term is, of course, well known to English- 
speaking scholars, and it has been variously employed. The nearest approach to the 
German term is the current expression “‘comparative religion.” Cf. Louis Henry 
Jordan, Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth, Edinburgh, 1905. 


[It has seemed best in this article to retain the German word rather than to employ 
an unsatisfactory circumlocution.—THE EprTors.] 
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relations of mutual contact and influence, and that in this religious 
development it is impossible to make the older dogmatic distinc- 
tion between a natural and a supernatural revelation. The dog- 
matic attempt at such a distinction has been made in all great 
monotheistic religions, in Judaism, in Islam, in Christianity, and, 
to a certain extent, even in Buddhism. It is, however, practicable 
only so long as one lives exclusively within the horizon of one’s own 
inherited religion, and is therefore able naively to ascribe to it a 
universal validity on the ground of its supernatural origin. It 
becomes impossible as soon as one’s horizon is theoretically enlarged 
to include the totality of human religions, and as soon as it is dis- 
covered that in the warfare between religions exclusive claims to 
revelation conflict with one another. When one attains this 
broader outlook, the limited horizon of belief in the supernatural, 
universal validity of one’s own religion is widened to include all 
historical religious movements, with their mutual conflicts and 
similar claims to truth. This attitude is general today. From the 
scientific point of view one’s attitude toward the religious life of 
men can no longer be that of a supernatural or philosophical defense 
of one’s own religion, but must rather be that of a comparative, 
historical study of religions everywhere. Overwhelmingly difficult 
as this undertaking may be, and liable as we are to superficial self- 
deception, nevertheless this is the primary aspect of investigation 
in the religious problem today. 

It should be recognized that this conception is not entirely new. 
It arose with the collapse of the simple supernaturalistic apolo- 
getic of the Christian confessions in the eighteenth century. The 
first influence leading to this result was the deadly conflict between 
Christian confessions. Then came the conflict between a theology 
resting upon supernatural foundations and the philosophy of the 
late Renaissance, resting upon self-evident, rational principles. 
Then came the period of colonial expansion with the consequent 
broader knowledge of manifold types of religion, and, finally, the 
recognition of the evolution of the human spirit through various 
stages and forms of culture. The English deists, Locke, Hume, 
Gibbon, Voltaire, Dupuis and the Ideologues, Herder and the Ger- 
man theology of the eighteenth century, and, finally, Lessing, Kant 
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and Hegel, Comte and Herbert Spencer set forth this point of view 
with varying judgments concerning the religious life and the results 
of its development. Through the powerful opposition to the Awuf- 
klérung, expressed in such movements as Methodism, Pietism, the 
Catholic reaction, and political restoration, the historical evolu- 
tionary conception of religion was beaten back and was driven out 
of the theology in which it had already found a place. Today, 
however, this reactionary movement is on the ebb, or is restricted 
to certain narrow sects. Thus the old statement of the problem 
has again come to the front and has conquered a large portion of 
Protestant theology. 

Since we are here concerned with the religionsgeschichtliche atti- 
tude only in so far as it has been appropriated, or can be appropri- . 
ated, by theology, it is, of course, understood that we shall deal with 
it only in so far as it is compatible with a personal affirmation of the 
religious life, and with the affirmation of the Christian thought- 
world. We therefore exclude all purely skeptical, positivistic, and 
illusionistic theories which may have adopted the religionsge- 
schichtliche point of view, and we deal only with those inter- 
pretations which see in religion the revelation of deepest truth 
and recognize in the development of religion the advance to 
clear, religious knowledge. The reasons for this we cannot here 
give in detail; but it is needless to state that Christian theology 
can permit only the latter interpretation of the history of religion. 
Even with this restriction the religionsgeschichtliche method in 
theology is not so definite as to warrant one in thinking of a “‘school”’ 
consecrated to it. In view of the widely comprehensive and far- 
reaching significance of this type of thought, such a “school” is 
absolutely impossible. In particular in the realm of theology it 
designates two distinct movements. 

The first interest is that which finds expression specifically in 
the historical investigation of the development of Christianity 
itself. Here religionsgeschichtliche method does not involve any 
universal philosophy of religion; neither does it imply any definite 
dogmatics. It means, simply, the concrete exposition or interpre- 
tation of the rise and development of the biblical religion in contact 
with, and in opposition to, other religions. Since we have learned 
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that the early accounts in Genesis are Israelitish legends, not unlike 
the primitive legends of other peoples, and since we have come to 
know that the Israelitish people entered very late into the circle of 
the oriental history which we now know, it is clear that the origin 
of Yahweh-religion is no longer a problem to be solved purely by the 
use of the information given in the Bible; it demands for its solution 
a knowledge of contemporary religions, and especially acquaint- 
ance with the religion of the Arabian nomads. It is no longer a 
biblical problem, but rather a problem of the history of religions. 
The same may be said of the further development of Yahweh- 
religion into prophetism, into legalism and priestly religion, into 
messianism, and into apocalypticism. Moreover, the same must 
be said concerning the exceedingly difficult task of explaining the 
origin of Christianity, which already in the preaching of Jesus 
presupposes the peculiarly complicated religious history of late 
Judaism. Moreover, the transformation of the gospel into the 
world-conquering Christ-religion and into the sacramental church 
can be made intelligible only in this way. It is superfluous to 
remark that for the study of the further development of the church 
and of dogma the same requirements of method hold good. This 
conception, then, extends through all schools of exegetical and his- 
torical theology in so far as such theology takes seriously the ideal 
of a genuinely historical investigation. Even thoroughly conserva- 
tive theologians find themselves compelled to take this point of 
view, although they are accustomed in one way or another to blunt 
the point of their weapon. These methods are actually used in 
scientific theology of every sort, though the treatment may now be 
learned, now fantastic, now cautious, now daring, now consistent, 
and now timid. The Semitic and classical philologist have also 
joined in this historical work and are energetically pushing it for- 
ward. We cannot, then, speak of a religionsgeschichtliche school 
but only of a religionsgeschichtliche method which is more or less 
radically employed. The only proper application of the term 
would be to designate those scholars who have given up the last 
remnant of the idea of truth supernaturally revealed in the Bible, 
and who work exclusively with the universally valid instruments of 
psychology and history. But even these form no “school” and 
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have no common dogmatics. We may simply mention here such 
diverse spirits as Robertson Smith, Wellhausen, Lagarde, Gunkel, 
Weizsacker, Wrede, Usener, Harnack, Holtzmann, and Bousset. 
The second type of interest deals with the philosophical side of 
religion, or with theology in the distinctive sense of the word. 
Those representing this interest are not concerned with the con- 
crete problems of the rise and development of the biblical religion, 
but with the great problem of establishing the validity of Chris- 
tianity, recognizing its place in the ceaseless evolution of historical 
religions, and recognizing the similar claims to validity made by 
other great religions, and by philosophical or rational-autonomous 
religions. This is not a historical problem, but one for systematic 
theology. Nevertheless it is not a dogmatic problem, for it deals 
with the normative aspect of the Christian world of ideas and of 
life only in the vague sense in which this remains possible after one 
frankly acknowledges that the supernatural inspiration and revela- 
tion of the Bible can no longer furnish the ground for this concep- 
tion. This attitude involves no distinctive dogmatic content of 
Christian thinking. As a matter of fact the dogmatic systems con- 
structed on this basis differ widely one from another, if, indeed, the 
dogmatic task is not neglected, since on the difficult pathway to 
its goal the impulse to constructive theology is checked by the 
magnitude of the general task of establishing the validity of Chris- 
tianity at all. Thus here we are dealing with a general problem in 
the philosophy of religion which can find its solution only through 
an adequate conception of the nature of religion and of the develop- 
ment of religion. Of course, theologians of very different tendencies 
are engaged in the solution of this problem, and its importance is 
widely recognized among conservative theologians. In particular, 
missionaries to cultured people cannot evade it. Moreover, many 
non-theological influences are very active at this point, since the 
problems of religion, of religious development, and of the aims of 
religion have been considered by ethnologists, anthropologists, 
psychologists, and systematic philosophers. Consequently theo- 
logians have from these sources received various suggestions and 
new points of view. Thus in the case of this second interest also 
it is not possible to speak of a religionsgeschichtliche school. At 
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best, we might so designate those theologians who, renouncing all 
appeal to supernatural communications and foundations, seek to 
answer the questions that they ask purely on the basis of a historical 
development; as, for example, Otto Pfleiderer and the author of 
this article have done. Simply to place together these two very 
different representatives of the method shows how impossible it is 
to speak of any “school.” We have a modern scientific, fundamen- 
tal conception of the most general sort, capable of most fruitful 
development in different directions; but we have no “school.” 
Let the reader simply recall such different types as the Caird 
brothers, Hermann Siebeck, Rudolph Eucken, Wilhelm Wundt, 
Rudolph Otto, Auguste Sabatier. 

When, however, we turn from these two general applications of 
the comparative method in the realm of theology to the specific 
ultimate theological problem, viz., to the exposition of a normative 
Christian religious system (which is what we mean by dogmatics), 
then the two interests which we have above noted come close 
together and furnish certain definite presuppositions and guiding 
lines for dogmatics. These are so definite that it would be possible 
to speak of a dogmatics based on religionsgeschichtliche principles, 
and in this sense to speak of a ‘“‘school,” if such a dogmatics, as a 
matter of fact, had been worked out. As yet in Germany we have 
had only preliminary attempts in this direction. The first of these 
is the most celebrated ofall. It is the dogmatics of Schleiermacher, 
which was constructed both on the basis of a general philosophy of 
religion and also upon a historical-critical, and therefore religions- 
geschichtliche investigation of Christianity. It rested on a definite 
philosophy of the history of religion. According to this philosophy 
the supreme stage of development, viz., monotheism, resolves itself 
into either ethical theism or quietistic monism; and ethical theism 
alone can stand as the final perfection of the religious idea. Now, 
since this type of theism actually exists historically in Christianity, 
the highest type of religious knowledge must be set forth as Chris- 
tian doctrine. It then must be noted that this theism receives a 
unique, uplifting, and redemptive power through its historical con- 
nection with the person of Jesus and from the impression made by 
this personality. Thus dogmatics sets forth the essential ideas of 
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Christianity concerning God, the world, and men—ideas radiating 
from the central personality of Jesus as a redemptive, spiritual 
power. In order to fulfil the practical purpose of regulating preach- 
ing and instruction in the Protestant church it relates itself with 
sympathetic adherence but also with great freedom to the religious 
ideas of the Protestant ecclesiastical tradition. 

The other great attempt at a religionsgeschichtliche dogmatics 
was made by Hegel and was further developed by his theological 
disciples, in particular by the famous Tiibingen school. Here the 
entire philosophy of religion, like the philosophy of history, was 
deduced from a definite concept of the divine nature, and of the 
logical principles of its evolution. In this sense the world of Chris- 
tian experience was not left as it was by Schleiermacher to be 
treated on the basis of a mere personal affirmation and a subjec- 
tively free formulation, but it was construed as a logically necessary 
result of the history of-religion completing the self-evolution of the 
divine spirit. Christianity is the self-realization of the divine 
spirit in a historical movement which redeems finite spirits to itself. 
Dogmatics coincides completely with the exposition of the content 
of the God idea; it is absolute and final both as philosophy and as 
religion; and its Christian character rests upon the fact that in 
Christianity the perfect religious idea actually came to expression. 
The practical character of such a dogmatics was to be found for the 
church by expounding the content of the absolute idea as the real 
inner meaning of the traditional ecclesiastical formulae. 

Neither of these attempts was consistently carried through. 
Schleiermacher’s ideal was hampered by the retention of the 
ecclesiastical tradition and so the outcome of his effort was a 
travesty in the shape of an ecclesiastical, biblical dogmatics. The 
Hegelian school collapsed with the dissolution of the Hegelian meta- 
physics, and with the critical displacement of the notion of an abso- 
lute rational religion by the recognition of the concrete historical 
character of actual Christianity. The general scientific interest in 
Germany at present is not concerned with religion or with theology 
atall. In the German churches, however, there has triumpheda more 
or less complete confessional, or pietistic-biblical supernaturalism, 
which, by appealing to the inner proof of the supernatural character 
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of Christianity exhibited in conversion, evades the religionsge- 
schichtliche questions, and leaves them to the philologists, the 
ethnologists, and the philosophers, with whose writings these theo- 
logians do not concern themselves. Even the Ritschlian school was 
and continues to be a type of biblicism which, indeed, permits 
historical criticism of the Bible, but which declines to engage in 
any study of comparative religions. 

In recent years this reaction has somewhat abated in the realm 
of scientific theology. The tasks of exegetical and _ historical 
theology are being conceived with a thoroughgoing recognition of 
the inner implications of the religionsgeschichtliche method, and are 
being furthered by the work of philologists in the same field. On 
the other hand, philosophy also has been feeling the influence of the 
religious interest and has devoted itself with energy to the definition 
of the stages in the historical evolution of religion. In the nature 
of the case both these attempts look toward the same end. As an 
eventual result of historical investigation a comprehensive view of 
Christianity is possible only in the framework of the general 
development of religion. On the other hand, as a result of this 
evolutionary conception, it has become possible to undertake the 
study of the history of biblical religion only in a religionsgeschicht- 
liche fashion. Thus the old situation reflected in theological 
rationalism, in Schleiermacher and in Hegel has again appeared. 
But it is not precisely the same situation; it has, in the meantime, 
become exceedingly complex and insistent. 

On the one hand, the strictly historical interpretation of Chris- 
tianity has made tremendous strides and has furnished a historical- 
critical picture very different from that which lay before Hegel and 
Schleiermacher. The Old and the New Testaments stand in a 
very different light. The highest development of Israel is to be 
found in prophetism. Legal and priestly religion constitute a later 
development. Between this and the preaching of ‘Jesus intervenes 
later Judaism presenting a wealth of new developments, which, for 
the most part, can be understood only on the basis of a religionsge- 
schichtliche investigation, and which, moreover, furnish the pre- 
suppositions of Christianity itself. The preaching and the life of 
Jesus are to be derived only from the Synoptic Gospels and even 
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here can be identified only in their most general features. Jesus’ 
life and teaching must be interpreted not by reference to later 
Christology and metaphysics, but exclusively in the light of prophet- 
ism and late eschatological Judaism. The rise and development of 
the Christ-religion into a new community and church, so strikingly 
different from Jesus’ message about the kingdom of God, consti- 
tutes as yet a much-discussed but still unsolved problem, in the 
solution of which, however, religionsgeschichtliche interpretations 
play an important part. This presents a picture quite different 
from that found in Schleiermacher’s Life of Jesus, and in the expo- 
sitions of the Tiibingen scholars, who still believed it possible to 
write a genuine history of Jesus and to derive the dogmas and 
cultus of the church from a purely and exclusively Christian source. 

On the other hand, however, the general conception of the task 
of religionsgeschichtliche investigation has become very much clearer 
and more comprehensive, but for that very reason it abounds in 
an appalling number of difficulties and questions. There stretches 
before us the limitless field of primitive ethnic religions, many of 
the distinctly realistic and sensuous rites and conceptions of which 
have become spiritualized and refined in the highest forms of 
religion. But these rites furnish a constant influence in the direc- 
tion of reversion to the original type. The polytheistic religions 
of cultured peoples are seen to have highly differentiated forms so 
that no common schema can give adequate expression to them all 
in view of the fact that each is indissolubly bound up with specific 
conditions of civilization. Finally, the great world-religions are 
found to be extraordinarily involved in similarities and in differ- 
ences. Thus the oriental religions are increasingly seen to present 
numerous analogies to Christianity and to furnish their own pecu- 
liar ethical and religious values so plainly as practically to demand 
that we shall come to terms with them. Under these circumstances 
that interpretation of the development of religion which Hegel and 
Schleiermacher ventured to give appears to us to be a completely 
antiquated exercise of the imagination. Indeed, the very thought 
of setting forth any one historical religion as complete and final, 
capable of supplanting all others, seems to us to be open to serious 
criticism and doubt. 
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In view of this state of affairs, it may appear impossible even to 
undertake to construct a general systematic exposition of religion 
on the basis of its history. Indeed, many scholars do judge it to 
be impossible. The consequence of such an attitude, however, can 
be only a general religious skepticism, a chief cause of which would 
be the prevalence of this very attitude. Now religious skepticism 
involves the complete dissolution of the religious life, and is not 
possible for anyone who, in spite of all the present confusion, has 
maintained a genuine religious feeling. Another alternative would 
be the possibility of a religion completely emancipated from history 
and constructed on the basis of the common content of all religions, 
or on philosophical principles. But this picture of a common con- 
tent of all religions is a mistaken idea which an accurate knowledge 
of the history of religions completely refutes. A religion based upon 
philosophy is an illusion which is dissolved when we see how the 
religious elements of philosophies were actually derived from the 
great historical religions, and when we observe how impotent is any 
religious cult which is purely individual and intellectual. Thus we 
are thrust back again to history itself and to the necessity of con- 
structing from this history a religious world of ideas which shall be 
normative for us. 

When we have said this, however, we have recognized the 
impulse leading to a dogmatics and, indeed, we have mentioned the 
first task of a dogmatics proceeding on the basis of the history of 
religions. This task consists, first of all, in establishing on the basis 
of a historical and philosophical comparison of religions the funda- 
mental and universal supremacy of Christianity for our own culture 
and civilization. It is true that we cannot set Christianity forth 
as the complete and eternally perfect conception of religion, or, to 
use Hegel’s expression, as absolute religion. But it can, in the 
whole rich content of its historical development, be compared with 
other world-religions. They can all be measured: by a standard 
which emerges in the course of this comparative study through 
the exercise of our own religious and ethical appreciation. Such a 
standard is not scientifically demonstrable as an objective reality, 
but neither is it any ready-made prejudice or irresponsible bit of 
arbitrariness. It is simply a decision which grows out of a sym- 
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pathetic understanding of the facts brought out in this compara- 
tive study. In my own opinion the decision will be reached in 
favor of prophetic-Christian theism, as over against the quietism 
and pessimism of the oriental religions. Indirectly, it may be shown 
how this decision is related to the religious idea itself, and is com- 
patible with the other demands of life. We have absolutely no 
occasion to abandon the Christian fundamentals of the European 
and American world. We must, therefore, develop our religious 
future on the basis of this fundamental aspect of our whole psychic 
life.t 

But what do we mean by Christianity? This is the second 
fundamental inquiry, and the second task of dogmatics is to be 
found in the answer given to it. The first investigation leads us 
only to Christianity in general, not exclusively to the Bible, but to 
the whole living, historical complexity known as Christianity. 
This, however, represents an extraordinarily extensive world of 
thought and life with widely divergent periods and epochs. It 
cannot, just as it stands, furnish the principles and the materials 
for dogmatics. Moreover, its interpretation is very definitely con- 
ditioned by religionsgeschichtliche study which shows how the primi- 
tive biblical religion was bound up with very definite temporary 
conditions, how Platonism and Stoicism blended with Christianity 
until the two were indistinguishable, how various national, politi- 
cal, and social ideals conditioned and transformed it, how Protes- 
tantism, with the conception of a religion of individual assurance, 
gave it a new significance, and how modern science and humani- 
tarian ethics have drawn it under the sway of their influence. In 
view of these facts it is clear that for more than one reason the 
Christianity which is to be expounded by dogmatics is not identical 
with the thought-world and the ethics of the New Testament. 
Such simple biblicism is impossible. 

But what, then, is Christianity? Historical-critical apprecia- 
tion, from the point of view of historical evolution, leads us to 
regard the entire territory of Christian life and thought as a gradual 


t Cf. my book Die Absolutheit des Christentums und die Religionsgeschichte, 2. Aufl., 
1912, where the above considerations have been explicitly developed. A similar 
point of view was worked out in Professor George Burman Foster’s The Finality of 
the Christian Religion, Chicago, 1909. 
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unfolding of an immanent impelling power or fundamental idea, 
realizing itself in historical Christianity. This ideal, or this 
“‘essence” persisting in all specific manifestations, might then be 
taken as the subject-matter and the normative principle of dog- 
matics. Schleiermacher found essential Christianity in the belief 
in the redemption effectuated through Jesus, or, to express it more 
accurately, in the redemptive increase of the ethical-religious vigor 
radiating from Jesus, and in the consequent religious humanity con- 
stituting the kingdom of God. Hegel and the Tiibingen school 
found essential Christianity in the idea of the trinity or of the 
incarnation, in accordance with which the world of created beings, 
which had become differentiated from God, returned to him in 
religious knowledge, and thus in universal humanity attained to 
divine sonship, or to unity with God, and therefore to unity with 
itself. Adolph Harnack, although in many respects approximat- 
ing the religionsgeschichtliche and religious-philosophical point of 
view, nevertheless in his well-known book defined essential Chris- 
tianity by appealing to the preaching of Jesus concerning the 
kingdom of God. This conception of the kingdom of God consisted 
in the brotherly love founded upon trust in God as the Father of 
Jesus Christ. If we take these three typical definitions, it appears 
that in the first case Christianity is viewed as a humanizing of the 
pietistic, ecclesiastical doctrine of redemption; in the second 
instance it is regarded as a speculative interpretation of the central 
ecclesiastical dogmas of the trinity and of the incarnation; in the 
third instance we have the biblical preaching of Jesus concerning 
the kingdom of God interpreted in terms of Kantian ethics. In 
none of these cases can the idea of Christianity be regarded as the 
actual unity of all the factors in the historical development. The 
nature of Christianity cannot be determined in this fashion, for a 
genuinely historical point of view reveals to us such a variety of 
interpretations, formulations, and syntheses that no single idea 
or impulse can dominate the whole. Thus the essence of Chris- 
tianity can be understood only as the productive power of the 
historical Christian religion to create new interpretations and new 
adaptations—a power which lies deeper than any historical formu- 
lation which it may have produced. In this sense the essence of 
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Christianity differs in different epochs, and is to be understood as 
something involved in the totality of its activeinfluence. This, and 
not simply the Bible or an ecclesiastical confession must be the 
conception of essential Christianity underlying modern dogmatics. 
But this essence is actually the subjective, personal interpretation 
and synthesis which present thinking derives from the entire 
situation with reference to actual living issues and for the purpose 
of directing future activity. Thus there is involved a general 
historical feeling and understanding, but also a subjective and 
creative interpretation and construction. Thus the definitions of 
essential Christianity cannot be expected even today to be in com- 
plete agreement, but will be closely related to one another only 
because of the determinative influences of historical development, 
and because of the common influence of modern spiritual condi- 
tions. If I might be allowed to state the definition of essential 
Christianity which I should put as the basis of dogmatics, it would 
read as follows: Christian religious faith is faith in the divine 
regeneration of man who is alienated from God—a regeneration 
effected through the knowledge of God in Christ. The conse- 
quence of this regeneration is union with God and social fellowship 
so as to constitute the kingdom of God.t A more detailed 
justification of this definition cannot be given here.” 

At this point we are confronted by the third task of dogmatics, 
which is its real and specific business, that is, the exposition of the 
content of this essential Christianity, the development of the 
specific conceptions implied in Christianity concerning God, the 
world, man, redemption (spiritual elevation), social communion 
(the kingdom of God), hope (eternal life). From the religionsge- 
schichtliche point of view the entire task of dogmatics is here 


t “Der Christlich-religiése Glaube ist der Glaube an die Wieder- und Héhergeburt 
der gottentfremdeten Kreatur durch die Erkenntnis Gottes in Christo und damit ihre 
Vereinigung mit Gott und unter sich zum Gottesreiche.” 


2 Cf. my article “‘Was heisst Wesen des Christentums?” in the Christliche Welt, 
for 1903; and William Adams Brown, The Essence of Christianity, New York, 1904. 
My historical writings in general have been devoted to the task of indicating this 
synthesis or of setting forth the various definitions of essential Christianity at different 
times. I call especial attention to Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und 
Gruppen, 1912. 
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regarded as the unfolding of essential Christianity, and the assign- 
ment of the content implied in it to the above-mentioned doctrinal 
divisions, which are supplied by the essential nature of every higher 
or universal religion, and which are here simply to be expounded in 
free and vital fashion in their specifically Christian sense. Thus 
there is already furnished a certain point of view derived from the 
historical orientation of the subject. But the consequences of this 
orientation extend still farther into the construction and into the 
spirit of this type of dogmatics. It is immediately evident that a 
historical-critical point of view brings the personalities and the facts 
of the biblical history, particularly the person of Jesus, into the 
relativity of historical events, and into the uncertainties attached 
to tradition. Tradition thus cannot be the specific and immediate 
object of faith, as was the case in the absence of historical-critical 
-scholarship. Then Jesus was identified with God in order that he 
might be an immediate object of faith. Critical procedure, on the 
contrary, means that the God of Jesus is the object of faith and 
Jesus himself is transformed into the historical mediator and 
revealer. This consequence, from the very beginning, emerged as 
the inevitable correlative of historical criticism. Through the 
religionsgeschichtliche broadening of the historical-critical method it 
has been extraordinarily reinforced. Under these circumstances 
dogmatics has the task of setting forth the Christian faith in God, 
or in other words, the conceptions involved in essential Christianity 
in complete self-dependence without any intermingling of historical 
elements. It sets forth our faith in God as something existing in 
present experience and renewing itself with each individual in the 
experience of redemption. It contains purely present-day religious 
convictions, or—if the word is not misunderstood as implying cer- 
tain philosophical presuppositions—purely metaphysical-religious 
statements. 

But this is only one aspect of the matter. This present religious 
experience receives its power, its vitality, and its definiteness, and 
especially its capacity to take social organization, from the events 
of history leading us to God; and particularly from the prophets 
and Jesus. Without these sources of power and centers of con- 
centration, personal piety would be impoverished and crippled, and 
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the religious community would possess no center. Moreover, with- 
out such points of anchorage there would be no common cultus, 
since the basis of such a cultus cannot be mere theoretical teaching, 
but rather the realization in present activity of the undogmatic, 
historical sources of life. Thus there arises the task of a religious 
interpretation of historical reality, and in accordance with the 
affirmation of this religious significance there arises, in opposition 
to a destructive historical criticism of today, a characteristic task 
for dogmatics alongside the purely metaphysical-religious task. 
Thus this task will fall into the two great divisions which result 
from the assertion of essential Christianity, viz., into historical- 
religious and into metaphysical-religious statements. 

Thus we gain, in general, a characteristic outline of the dog- 
matics of a religionsgeschichiliche school: (1) historical-religious 
statements in which are set forth the religious significance of the 
historical foundations—of the prophets, of Jesus, of the develop- 
ment of the Christian spirit in history; in particular, the person of 
Jesus here stands in the foreground with its significance, both for 
the individual and for social religion; (2) metaphysical-religious 
statements in which are set forth the Christian conceptions of God, 
of the world, and of men, also the mutual relations of these in the 
Christian conception of redemption; and, finally, the outcome of 
redemption in the Christian conception of communion and of the 
“last things.” There is no space here for further details. 

Moreover, the question as to how these conceptions may be 
reconciled with modern scientific conclusions in the realm of cos- 
mology, anthropology, and the like, does not belong here, since this 
question has nothing to do with the specific religionsgeschichtliche 
character of the task. In this connection it may be simply 
remarked that a dogmatics in this sense can proceed in an abso- 
lutely free and unembarrassed fashion, since it may itself be 
regarded as a part of the growth and development of religion. 
Moreover, it will seek light on its own ideas less from philosophy 
than from its relationship with the other great universal religions." 


t Here I can refer only to isolated examples in my work. Compare the articles 
on dogmatics, Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Tiibingen), and my little essay 
Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fiir den Glauben (1911). 
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Finally we may call attention to a fourth aspect of the matter 
which, indeed, is not a specific task of this type of dogmatics but 
which throws light on the general character of the undertaking. 
A dogmatics of this sort presupposes scientific conclusions and 
methods; it is itself, however, not a science; it is rather a confes- 
sion of faith and a systematic exposition of this confession for the 
guidance of preaching and of religious instruction. These in their 
turn are also simply confessions of faith, but they need a carefully 
worked-out and comprehensive guidance for the prosecution of 
their task. They also need to feel that such a confession of faith 
has underlying it a fundamentally scientific exposition. The 
decisive affirmation of the Christian conception of the world and 
of life is due to a personal choice. The definition of an ‘‘essence”’ 
of Christianity, valid for the present, is no less a matter of personal 
intuition. Even the exposition of the affirmations of Christian 
faith on this basis is an entirely free procedure, having its roots 
in creative life expressing itself in characteristic ideas. Thus we 
are dealing here with a domain which is thoroughly ruled by 
practical and vital interests, and which cannot be further clarified 
by any unchangeably fixed revealed standard, or by any eternally 
self-identical speculative principles. It represents a constructive 
and productive movement of the forces of history itself; indeed, no 
other activity is possible in this realm. Thus dogmatics is a part 
of practical theology and is not an essentially scientific discipline. 
This aspect of the matter appears even clearer when we keep in 
view its practical purpose. This purpose is to furnish instruction 
to preachers in the church, and is realized with the production of an 
outline exposition of Christian religious conceptions for their free 
personal use. The ordinary layman has no need of such a dog- 
matics, but can satisfy himself with a somewhat unorganized com- 
bination of practical principles of living, scientific theories and 
religious aphorisms. Indeed, this is the ordinary procedure of 
laymen. But preaching and religious teaching in a church need 
definitely organized religious thinking, such as is furnished by 
dogmatics, in order to possess a clear direction of thought and a 
common understanding of fundamental principles. This practical 
purpose also explains the very general use of the forms, words, and 
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doctrines of tradition, which the individual layman does not need 
for himself, but which makes it possible for the community as a 
whole to retain a sense of historic continuity and to come to an 
understanding with conservative, dogmatic treatises. Dogmatics, 
thus, like ethics, concerning which I cannot here speak further, is 
a branch of practical theology; indeed, it is its most important 
branch. As over against it the philosophy of religion and the 
history of Christianity bear a purely scientific character.” 

This, in brief, indicates the general nature of a dogmatics which 
develops consistantly from the religionsgeschichtliche point of view, 
and which derives from this point of view certain general principles. 
It is true that the fundamental conception of essential Christianity 
and the specific development of particular doctrines may develop 
a great variety in content. I scarcely need to add that such a 
dogmatics is unquestionably capable of expressing a definitely 
earnest, warm, and practical religious life. I may, however, in 
conclusion refer to certain objections which may be raised against 
the position which has been outlined in this article. 

To this program it may be objected that what we propose is not 
a dogmatics at all, since it does not set forth permanent and un- 
changeable truths. This objection is valid and it might be well 
to follow Schleiermacher in substituting for the term dogmatics 
the expression “doctrine of faith” (Glaubenslehre). This title 
would clearly indicate the confessional and subjective character of 
the undertaking. But this is purely a question of terminology 
since the word dogmatics has a certain advantage because of its 
customary use, and thus can appeal to inherited usage. In so far 
as the matter itself is concerned, this presentation frankly admits 
that there is no such thing as an unchangeably fixed truth. Such 
truth is not only unknowable by man but this kind of “‘truth”’ is 
absolutely impossible because of the vital, changing character of 
our world, where there is no completely finished program, needing 

t This conception was set forth by Schleiermacher in his Kurze Darstellung des 
theologischen Studiums. His program simply needs to be carried out consistently. 
Hardly any change is necessary. It need only be noted that since Schleiermacher’s 
time the methods and results of historical science have become more radical and have 


attained to more far-reaching conclusions. Cf. Sueskind, Christentum und Geschichte 
bei Schleiermacher, Tiibingen, 1911. 
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simply to be put into practice, but where, instead, there are 
increasingly new and vital attempts to construe the essential 
nature of a reality which is ever in process of evolution. But it 
does not follow that for this reason a dogmatics such as we have sug- 
gested is an irresponsible piece of subjectivism. Such subjectiv- 
ism is avoided because a dogmatics constructs itself out of the great 
historical revelation and is conscious of working forward in the 
direction of the absolute goal. 

It may be further objected that a dogmatics of this character is 
not scientific. This objection has already been admitted in what 
we have said, that the very nature of the task precludes strictly 
scientific treatment. Science is concerned only with that which is 
universally in conformity to law and universally valid. No science 
can determine the life-values which emerge in the process of evolu- 
tion. These can be grasped only by an intuition which feels, appre- 
hends, and interprets them. These values are not universal and 
subject to definite law. They are never objects of science, but are 
the characteristic creations of life itself. This does not involve 
any depreciation of science. The recognition of the fact that 
matters are as they are is itself a scientific judgment. Moreover, 
the constant reference to the historical interpretation of things 
exactly like the reference to the cosmological interpretation (a 
reference which we cannot here consider) involves a genuine depend- 
ence upon science. Finally, the exposition of the concepts of 
faith requires practice in scientific method and clearness. It is 
true that dogmatics itself is not a science; but it presupposes scien- 
tific training. 

A further objection may be raised. It may be said that such a 
dogmatics is individualistic and anarchistic, and that it is not suited 
for a religious, social life and for preaching in the church. The first 
assertion is certainly not true. A dogmatics of this kind rather 
strives constantly to make the closest possible connection with the 
living power of historical Christianity, and it can make vitally 
valid the unifying significance of the personality of Jesus in as 
warm and living a fashion as is seen, for example, in Wilhelm Herr- 
mann’s theology. But, on the other hand, it presupposes an in- 
dividual diversity among the different theologians in a church, and, 
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in so far, it renounces the unyielding power of a dogma to which 
all alike must be subject. But in our day churches are already 
established and no longer need the passionate insistence on con- 
formity which was both possible and necessary in the days of their 
beginnings. A dogmatics for today must serve the needs of today. 
These needs are not those of the period of ecclesiastical beginnings, 
but are the needs growing out of the religious unrest and the crisis 
due to the intellectual and ethical transformation of ideas. There- 
fore, it is the duty of the churches, if they are to meet the needs of 
life itself, to guarantee individual freedom. Hence a dogmatics 
such as we have indicated can meet the needs of certain believers, 
while needs of a different type will be met by a different sort of 
dogmatics. If the churches are not able or willing to exercise this 
freedom of spirit they will inevitably fall more and more into the 
background. They must understand that a new epoch in the 
spiritual development of humanity must be able to find expression 
in the churches or else it will pass the churches by. If they cannot 
actually do justice to the movement, they are essentially defeated 
and must content themselves with dominion over a narrow circle 
of reactionary believers. Such an outcome, however, would be a 
calamity for our religious future. The present-day crisis is not to 
be met through the formation of new churches but rather through 
the liberalization and mobilization of existing churches. 

Another objection may be raised. It may be said that such a 
dogmatics is not suited for missionary enterprise. It may be con- 
tended that missionary efficiency demands a fixed and definite 
dogma, and an unwavering certainty regarding the exclusive 
redemptive power of the truth to be preached. In many respects 
this judgment may be true. But such a dogmatics is adapted not 
so much to actual missionary needs as to the needs of traditional 
Christianity, which, however, is unquestionably finding itself 
involved in a difficult inner crisis. Missionary enterprise is well 
enough cared for through the conservative ideals of the great masses 
of Christians. And missionary enterprise is, in any case, a task 
quite different from that of gaining religious clearness amid the per- 
plexities of modern life. These problems are not at all pressing in 
the greater part of missionary activity. Consequently, they can 
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here be greatly simplified and dealt with according to pedagogical 
principles. Missionary enterprise, however, in the realms of 
ancient religions and cultures, where there is widespread under- 
standing of western culture, will certainly find itself confronted with 
tasks quite like those involved in this dogmatics and will find such 
a dogmatics not a foe but a friend. 

Perhaps more weighty than all the above is the objection that 
by its emancipation from the Bible such a dogmatics would plunge 
all Protestantism in the greatest possible practical difficulties. 
Since preaching and religious instruction are, as a matter of fact, 
based exclusively on the Bible, and consequently cannot dispense 
with a purely biblical dogmatics, it must be admitted that this 
difficulty is a very real one. It is one, however, which concerns not 
simply the dogmatic task but the whole problem of organizing our 
modern religious life. If it is impossible to use the Bible any longer 
with the naive interpretation and application current in the churches, 
if it is necessary now to understand the Bible literally, as it is inter- 
preted by historical criticism, it becomes absolutely impossible to 
make thorough application of a biblical norm. When a thorough- 
going historical-critical investigation and a religionsgeschichtliche 
point of view come to prevail, it becomes entirely impossible to use 
the Bible as the sole means of guiding religious life, and to ignore 
the history lying between the Bible and modern life. But the con- 
clusion to be drawn is only that the Bible can no longer be the sole 
instrument employed by the church; it must be supplemented 
with all the riches of Christian history. The Bible is the center and 
the beginning but not the sole means of edifying and nourishing the 
religious life. But this situation has for a long time actually existed 
and is not due to such a dogmatics as we have expounded. 

The last objection to be mentioned is this. If we take essential 
Christianity instead of the Bible or an ecclesiastical creed as the basis 
of dogmatics, it would raise the whole question as to the right of 
such a dogmatics to call itself Christian. In answer we need only to 
call attention to the indefinite content of the word Christianity and 
to note how impossible it is to define it in terms of any unchangeable, 
fundamental doctrine. Indeed, it may be said that even construct- 
ive theology today is engaged in making new experiments. So 
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long as Christianity is a living religion men will be constantly dif- 
fering from one another concerning what it is and what it ought to 
be, and they will constantly seek through new formulations to meet 
present conditions and to adapt it to future exigencies. The dog- 
matics which we have portrayed is nothing more nor less than such 
an adaptation and reinterpretation, and it rests on faith in the 
inexhaustible power of Christianity. Moreover, by such a proceed- 
ing, Christianity is conserved in very concrete form, since its entire 
content of life and faith remains related to the prototype found in the 
person of Jesus, and since faith in him is the sole unifying bond of the 
Christian community. Further, Christianity is conserved by the 
fact that in the affirmation of a Christian view of the world the 
personal-theistic point of view, the tragic warfare of sin and 
redemption, and the future hope reaching out beyond the limits of 
this world are affirmed as the fundamental traits of religious life. 
Now these are the very traits which we find in history emphasized 
by the prophets of Israel and by Jesus. The essentially Christian 
character of such a dogmatics, therefore, cannot be questioned; 
and in our world of constantly changing interpretations and solu- 
tions of the problems of spiritual life anything more than what is 
essentially Christian cannot be demanded. An unchangeable 
Christianity would mean the end of Christianity itself. There has 
never been such an unchangeable Christianity and never can be so 
long as it belongs genuinely to history. 








THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT AND MISSIONS 
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In an article recently published in this Journal,’ passing 
allusion was made to the relation of theological liberalism to 
missions. It was said that the revival of missionary spirit in Prot- 
estantism which marked the eighteenth century was within pietis- 
tical circles. For the missionary achievements of the nineteenth 
century, the churches described as orthodox have been almost 
solely responsible. The missionary problem which we face at the 
beginning of the twentieth century is still felt to be a problem in 
which conservatives mainly can be expected to take interest. 
Liberal ecclesiastical bodies have sustained missionary endeavor 
in but slight degree. The liberal element within the so-called ortho- 
dox churches has often found itself out of sympathy with the mis- 
sionary policy of these churches. It has frequently been excluded 
from the counsels of the churches in missionary matters. It has 
as frequently excluded itself. Zeal for missions has been popularly 
regarded as one of the marks of the reactionary or else ecclesiasti- 
cally minded portion of the various denominations, and one of the 
glories of the conservative element in the church as a whole. Hos- 
tility to missions, lack of sympathy with the aims, dissent from the 
methods of those eager in this propaganda have been almost a 
party badge of so-called liberal Christianity. 

These facts are in themselves interesting. They account for 
the aversion which many earnest supporters of missions feel toward 
liberalism and the anxiety with which its progress is viewed. They 
account for the fact that some liberals, though kindled to enthusiasm 
in certain efforts for the welfare of nations, as for example in medical 
work, education, international peace, yet would never suffer that 
enthusiasm to be interpreted as an interest in foreign missions. 

« “Modern Liberalism and That of the Eighteenth Century,” American Journal 


of Theology, January, 1912, pp. 1 ff. 
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An endeavor which is certainly closely related to these just named, 
and which, in our day, at least, demands in highest measure insight, 
intelligence, and breadth of sympathy, fails often to draw to its 
support men who reveal all of these qualities in their work for 
religion at home. The missionary personnel in the field is made 
up indeed in some measure of those who desire to avoid any depar- 
ture from the traditional. It includes also some upon whose minds 
the exigencies of the situation, for example in China, have forced 
the necessity of most radical and far-reaching changes in aim and 
policy. The missions are thus often not at one within themselves. 
Actual stress in the field makes many missionaries quick in adap- 
tation and ready for innovation in a degree which would amaze 
their calumniators. Such men have, however, only too good cause 
to be anxious lest a step which they have deemed necessary abroad 
may alienate the support of conservative givers at home. 

This situation has been judged by the editors of the American 
Journal of Theology to be of sufficient interest to warrant request 
on their part for special discussion. The question is indeed but a 
part of the general subject with which the former article sought to 
deal, namely, that of the religious efficiency of liberalism. Why has 
religious liberalism in the past been so largely impotent in this 
important relation of the missionary activity of Christendom ? 
Is the awakening of liberals to interest in this activity a thing to 
be desired? Or may the missions view it rather with fear? We 
may say, indeed, as in the last article, that much liberalism, in the 
past, has been inadequately furnished with religion. It is therefore 
not wonderful that it did not embark upon missions. But is the 
missionary endeavor one which can make use of zeal only, of 
affection and enthusiasm, but not of the qualities of the more vigor- 
ous and progressive mind? We may admire zeal, be touched by 
enthusiasm, wonder at the achievements of a pure devotion. 
Equally we must mourn over the monstrosities and absurdities 
which fanaticism has been guilty of. If it were really to be con- 
ceded that in the service of missions there is no place for men of 
the freest and boldest mind, then we should have gone far to justify 
the hostility to missions which we lament. If, however, there are 
any problems in the world which demand for their solution the 
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highest qualities of mind as well as of character, they are the prob- 
lems which are presented in the spiritual and ethical and social 
aspects of the impact of our western civilization upon the nations 
of the Orient today. If missions are the instrumentalities through 
which these higher phases of the life of the Orient are to be touched 
by the corresponding phases of the life of the West, then missions 
stand in need of no men so much as of those who will bring the 
largest learning, the freest and most constructive spirit to their 
work. If missions really do set themselves this task, they deserve 
the support of every man of insight and true liberalism. If they 
do not set themselves this task, then we may well deplore the fact 
that they preoccupy the ground, divert attention, waste resource, 
and render temporarily more difficult the creation of instrumen- 
talities which will give themselves in freshness and originality to 
this endeavor. 

The life of the West is now touching the life of the East on its 
lower side in irresistible and often lamentable fashion. But civili- 
zation is a whole. It will touch it upon its higher side as well. It 
will do this through the missions if these permit, without them if 
they refuse. The missions were first in the field. They have hero- 
ically endeavored to touch the highest side of the life of the East. 
They have done something for the other sides of life as well. We 
must not isolate them. They must not isolate themselves or deny the 
unity of the great movement and the indispensableness of its many 
parts. The writer is in a position to know that there are some men 
at home and many men in the field who are fully in sympathy with 
this point of view. He claims that, contrary to the popular notion, 
the missionary cause is already in its measure the exponent of a 
thoroughly liberal spirit. Furthermore, he deems that it can be 
made wholly clear that if we are to divide men and churches in 
the conventional way into conservative and liberal, it is the men 
and churches of the most liberal view which have most to contribute 
to the solution of the missionary problem as this problem now stands 
in every country which we can name. The contention is not that 
the liberals may be equally effective with the conservatives in the 
new era of missions. The contention is that they ought to be much 
more effective. The contention is that if they are not so it is 
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because of failure of religious earnestness on their own part, and not 
because of failure of affinity of elements in their general world-view 
with the missionary situation which now faces us. If there is 
always to be a superiority of Christian devotion, of zeal for God and 
love of man, on the side of the conservatives, if there is always to 
be a religious inferiority of liberals, then it will still be to the con- 
servatives that we shall owe the best of the world’s work. This 
will be, however, in spite of and not because of their conservatism. 
If, on the other hand, with anything approaching equal zeal, the 
free and fearless Christian mind of our generation sets itself to have 
a worthy share in this great task, both the peoples of the Orient and 
the Christians of the West will witness an advance in the direction, 
not necessarily of the prevalence of mere shibboleths, but in that of 
a true christianization, such as has not yet been seen. If by a 
liberal mind we mean the mind which has the largest historic com- 
prehension of the meaning of its own faith, the most sympathetic 
and just comprehension of the faiths of other men, the fullest 
appreciation of the relation of religion to life and of this life and 
world to religion, then the liberal mind is just that which is most 
needed in the mission work of our day. It is just that which, 
granted always equal consecration, may be expected to be most 
speedily, most broadly, and most permanently successful in mission 
work. Or rather the liberal mind, in this best sense, is that with- 
out which no permanent work in the mission field can be expected. 
It is that without which much that has been accomplished in 
mission fields by the conservative mind will be destroyed. It is 
that without which all the blowing of trumps and advertising of 
crusades, all the catchwords and spending of money, even much 
of the outpouring of ill-judged devotion, will be in a large part 
vain. 

To substantiate this opinion and in order that we may not 
speak vaguely, let us consider two points upon which the con- 
servative and liberal views or, as we might term them, the 
traditional and the modern view of missions may be definitely 
contrasted. The first of these has to do with the question of the 
relation of missions to civilization, the relation of the propaganda 
for the faith to the work on behalf of education, in the interest 
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of medicine, of social amelioration, and of the improvement of 
economic conditions. The work of charity, philanthropy, reform, 
the address to the whole problem presented by the life of man in 
this world, is here contrasted with the effort to impart certain 
convictions, to cultivate certain feelings, to determine the attitude 
of the inner life, and to impart the hope of a life to come. It was 
a standing accusation of those interested in great humanitarian, 
civil, and social movements in the nineteenth century that those in- 
terested in missions put far too little emphasis upon the dreadful 
necessities of this sort which were yet so glaringly evident among 
all the peoples to whom missionaries went. It was, and still is, 
the impression of many that missionaries, ardently seeking the 
salvation of the souls of their converts, neglected the bodily 
miseries with which these converts were afflicted. They lent little 
aid to these in the poverty in which they were sunken and the 
degrading outward conditions by which they were surrounded. 
They inculcated only resignation when they should have taught 
revolt. They sought to convince men that all these outward things 
were indifferent so only that their souls were right with God. They 
did this while, in many cases, just as with the prisoners of poverty 
and degradation at home, it was almost inconceivable that their 
souls should be right with God so long as their outward lot and life 
remained so wretched and pitiable as it was. 

One familiar with the literature of controversy concerning 
missions must be touched sometimes in his sense of humor. He 
may meet on the same page two objections. The first is that the 
missionaries have thus been guided, by a strange fanaticism for 
the inner life and their future state, to neglect duties much more 
obvious to a suffering and sodden humanity. And then, secondly, 
it is declared that all the converts whom the objector has ever seen 
were but “‘rice-Christians,” pretenders and self-seekers, drawn to 
the missionary for the good things of this world which the latter 
showered upon them. Or again, we may find in one paragraph the 
accusation that missions have done nothing for social uplift, for 
enlightenment and needed reform among the peoples to whom they 
went. They have been too busy saving souls. Yet in the next 
sentence perhaps missionaries are responsible for all the troubles 
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which consuls have to adjust, for unrest, sedition, and revolution. 
They have furnished by their doings, or by the remoter conse- 
quences of their doings, occasion of serious differences between 
governments. 

But, restraining our sense of humor, it is of course true that, 
in the large, those who were, at first, interested in modern missions 
were interested mainly in the salvation of souls. The literature 
of Pietism, and records of the Moravians, the sermons of Carey, 
the exhortations of the inaugurators of the American movement, 
Judson, Newell, Mills, the articles of the English Baptist Society, 
the charter of the London Missionary Society or of the American 
Board leave no doubt as to that. It was not a general program 
for human amelioration which was here had in mind. Not at all. 
It was a ministry to the souls of men through the gospel. It was 
the proclamation of the love of God as manifested in the atonement 
wrought by Jesus Christ. It was the proclamation of the insuffi- 
ciency of everything else in the world, if a man had not the blessing 
which the gospel conferred. It was the proclamation of the suf- 
ficiency of these benefits if a man had nothing else in the world. 
The missionaries cannot be blamed for declaring this to the heathen. 
They believed it for themselves. They believed nothing else. They 
found all of their happiness in thus believing, in spite of every 
untoward circumstance in their lot. They wished to confer like 
happiness upon others. Upon “the heathen in his blindness” 
no greater boon ever was conferred or ever will be conferred than 
just this inward transformation which made him conscious victor 
over his state, no matter how horrible that state might be. No 
higher boon ever has been conferred upon any man, anywhere, 
than is this victory of the spirit. It is the identical boon which the 
gospel, on the lips and at the hands of Jesus, conferred. It is the 
boon in light of which Paul cried, “What things I counted gain, 
those I now count loss.” It is the boon which the man in the most 
ameliorated condition of society still needs far more than he needs 
any other thing. It is the boon which if a man does not feel for him- 
self, or wish to confer upon others, he simply shows that he does 
not know what religion is. It is, however, preposterous to suppose 
that this otherworldliness was the trait of missionaries only as they 
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went to foreign parts. It was the trait of the seriously minded in 
the home lands as well. They construed religion in these terms 
in India, because they construed it in these terms in England and 
America as well. Rationalists and radicals were alienated from the 
church at home on just this ground. They perceived that this 
construction of religion was too narrow. They were right. It was 
narrow. It contained possibilities of bigotry and fanaticism. But 
it was religion. A larger view of the world might modify it. But 
a truer, the truest view of the world, can never take its place. A 
world-view is never a substitute for religion. Amelioration is 
not redemption. 

Meantime a larger view of the world has come to us. Toa 
juster judgment of the relation of religion to the world we have 
come. It is one of the great achievements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, this transformation in the interpretation of Christianity. 
The world has become the subject of redemption. The relation 
of all other aspects of the life of man to the life of his soul has 
been apprehended as it has never been apprehended before. 
The life of the body, the life of the mind, the life which men 
live in their trades and crafts, in their families and states, in 
their classes and masses, the life which men live in their labor 
and pleasures, this all has been taken up into the great enthusi- 
asm of religion. The church at home is abused for not having 
earlier realized its privilege and obligation in these regards. A man 
of insight may quite frankly say that the greatest risk which the 
cause of religion, at the present moment, runs is that of coming to 
construe itself in no other terms than these. If it was once too 


otherworldly, it is clear that its peril is now of being too com-. 


pletely and entirely absorbed in ends and aims which begin and 
end in this life and world. The peril sometimes appears to be a 
real one, that the very gospel of God, the very enthusiasm for the 
divine, shall become only one more means for guaranteeing to every 
man his due share of every petty and sordid thing which his mun- 
dane soul lusts after. Let us not think that this wide arc is one 
which only the church at home has traversed. The missions have 
traversed it too. 

It does not admit of question that the original impulse of 
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Protestant missions was one which concerned itself almost exclu- 
sively with the transcendent aspects of the life of man. The 
pietist has always stood over against this world in instinctive oppo- 
sition to it, shrinking from many contacts with it, mistrustful of its 
powers, indifferent to its charms, untouched by many of its motives. 
The fervent evangelicals lived largely in and for another world. 
To the sincerest and profoundest of them man’s little span of life 
in time was of but small significance compared with the eternity 
to which he moved. In the writings of David Brainerd, as he 
yearned over the American aborigines, one may make vivid to 
himself this whole frame of mind in its curious and yet vital relation 
to the Edwardean theology. Such men were absolutely indifferent 
to their own fate, so only that they were assured of their eternal 
salvation. What wonder if they were relatively indifferent to the 
outward lot and passing circumstance of their converts, and if they 
taught their converts to be thus indifferent as well. It is matter 
of history that the primary effect of this teaching was to make the 
little groups of converts, confident of the grace of God in the 
salvation of their souls, to stand over against the society from which 
they emerged, over against the state to which they were subject, 
against the religion which they had repudiated and which, in turn, 
repudiated them, in much the relation in which the earliest Chris- 
tian converts stood to the Roman Empire. These things all 
belonged to a world doomed but to destruction. That world in 
its corruption, in its cruelty, its monstrous vices, and its merciless- 
ness carried the seeds of its destruction within itself. There was 
no redemption of it, but only from it. Men were snatched as brands 
from the burning. Their duty to their fellows was fulfilled if they 
warned these and conjured them also to escape. 

We ought not to imagine that these ideas were exclusively 
Christian. On the contrary, the Hindoo, at least, would have found 
them relatively familiar ideas. Had not Buddhism looked upon 
the world much in this same way? Had it also not taught flight 
from the world, the extinction of desire? Had it not striven to 
set forth the worthlessness of all that men seek after in the world 
and the futility of seeking here for worthy things? Had it not 
counted that it ministered salvation to those men whom it could 
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persuade to turn away from the world? Asceticism has always 
lain nearer to the oriental than to any occidental man. Mysticism 
has been more common. What we call the practical has seemed of 
less importance. Under this patience of the eastern mind, evils 
have perpetuated themselves which the western man would not 
endure for an hour. 

Here comes out, however, one characteristic difference between 
our pietist or evangelical and the Orientals to whom he went. 
Those practical men of Europe and America never turned away from 
the world in the same sense in which the Buddhist had done. They 
might be looking for a kingdom of Heaven, those Baptists and 
Independents in Britain, those Congregationalists from New Eng- 
land. Yet their ancestors had fought through a civil war and a 
revolution to set up a democratic government on earth. Their 
political was hardly less strong than their religious sense. Civil 
liberty and freedom of conscience were but different aspects of the 
same contention. They were, however, many of them learned men, 
profoundly imbued with the sense of the value of education. The 
school was almost as sacred as the church. The teacher was as 
truly revered as the minister. Carey might be a cobbler, Sydney 
Smith might esteem him a fanatic. He was apparently a man of 
something approaching genius both as a linguist and as a man of 
affairs. Duff was so distinctly an educator that he would have been 
a sort of unofficial minister of public instruction in Scotland, if 
he had not been that in India. Cyrus Hamlin was a Yankee, 
descendant of a long line of those who had made a wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. He was a civilizer in the largest sense. He 
presented the combination, often nothing less than humorous, of 
extreme practicability with the very highest idealism. To say 
that such a man was a visionary of another world would imply at 
least that one had been so fortunate as not to have to oppose him 
in one of his cherished mundane schemes. His baking bread and 
taking measures against the plague, his diplomatic mastery over 
the Turk and equality with the ministers of Europe show him on 
another side. Peter Parker would have been a physician of emi- 
nence in his own country. As it was, he laid the foundation of 
western medicine in China. Many worthy men followed in his 
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steps. I cite only examples. These men, in spite of their char- 
acteristic view of religion some would say, addressed themselves 
to the problems of the nations in which their lot was cast. They 
addressed themselves to those problems as no natives of those 
countries were then doing. They addressed themselves to those 
problems in the teeth of the opposition of many of their own country- 
men who, being so superior as to profess no religion, showed not 
one whit more inclination to touch the mundane miseries of the 
pagan than to deal with him for his sins. These latter were for 
the most part as indifferent to humanitarianism as they were to 
soul-salvation. They opposed both in the interests of trade, the 
former quite as fiercely as the latter. It is indisputable that it 
has been those who went out to give the light of the gospel, as 
they understood it, to the darkened souls of men, who have also, 
in overwhelming proportions, laid the foundations of the ameliora- 
tion of the civil and social, of the intellectual and moral, of the 
economic and hygienic conditions of the peoples to whom they 
went. Upon these foundations men otherwise minded have indeed 
often built. Work which they inaugurated others have carried 
forward. A foreign government, like the British government in 
India, avails itself of that which the missionaries, whom they once 
persecuted, planned. A native government, like that of Japan, 
transforms itself according to ideas which missionaries were the 
first to make familiar. China and Turkey are today eagerly trying 
to do the same. Their aim is of course to become occidentalized 
without becoming Christian. The aim of many foreigners is to 
help them to that end. 

We may hold no brief for our own civilization. We may see 
too clearly its glaring defects and monstrous faults. We may 
deplore the decline before it of much that was beautiful in the 
East. Still we cannot deny that the eastern nations are eager to 
get it, even if only for so sinister a reason as this, that it appears 
that they cannot sustain themselves against the barbarous aggres- 
sion of the western powers without it. For this, many of the worst 
aspects of this impact of the West upon the East, the lust of con- 
quest, the greed of commerce are to be blamed. Good merchants, 
just diplomatists, honorable soldiers, high-minded educators not 
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missionaries such also there have been and many of them from 
the West, in the East. Townsend Harris, Chinese Gordon, Lord 
Dalhousie, and Lord Cromer are not forgotten. For many of the 
best aspects of the contact of East and West the missions are, how- 
ever, gratefully acknowledged as responsible. The war of creeds, 
intolerance toward native religions, the endeavor to enforce the 
claim of an absolute Christianity, the provincialism of denomina- 
tions, and the bigotry of ecclesiastics, these constitute often the 
dark side of the picture. But the achievement, direct and indirect 
of missions in civilization, the contribution to the transformation 
of this present world and to the welfare of mankind in this world, 
is too obvious that the old childish misrepresentation should any 
longer pass current. It is too naive to be even respectable. 

We have swung from one extreme to the other. Christians 
have repented them of their otherworldliness, even those who had 
but little of the genuine article of that quality to be repented of. 
Those who want nothing but civic righteousness and social saly 
economic redemption, commercial ethics, the gospel of hygiene anu 
eugenics, the divine ministry of comfort and even of leisure and 
pleasure are much in evidence. Phrases like these are the rallying- 
cry of movements within the church, and of men without it who 
would lay down a program for it. They are the watchwords of 
agitation, the catchwords of popular appeal. The contention here 
involved is partly valid. It is of vast significance in the new inter- 
pretation of religion, although, in the light of what has just been 
said, the interpretation is not so new as some suppose. What 
is new is mainly the isolation of the contention. That isolation is 
false. The contention may answer as a corrective of one-sidedness. 
It intimates enlarged scope in the application of religion. As an 
exclusive view of religion, or as a substitute for religion, it is ridicu- 
lous, stupid, and dangerous. Viewed in this exclusive light it is 
the negation of religion. It is the prostitution of religion. Agita- 
tion of this sort may be indulged with a clear mind by those who 
are willing to harness religion, as they have endeavored to harness 
everything else, to the car of the one kind of progress which they 
understand. It is more likely to be indulged in with an unclear 
mind by those who indeed hold religion dear, but who are frightened 
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and have grown uncertain of the real nature of their own cause. 
The result for the moment is much the same. 

Much that is of questionable value is being said and done 
in religion’s name. Philosophers like Eucken and James have 
sounded the recall. It is essentially a recall from the exclusively 
ethical or humanitarian, from the civil and social, from the intellec- 
tual or economic, to the indefeasible religious element. Men of 
affairs, outside of all religious associations, see whither we are tend- 
ing. They do not respect us the more for coming so near to the 
betrayal of our own cause. It is interesting to hear this recall 
upon the mission field as well. A few years ago there appeared in 
the most typical of the liberal magazines an arraignment of mis- 
sions from this salutary point of view. The writer was a Scottish 
physician, a lifelong resident of India. He gloried in the fact that 
he had never sympathized with missions. His assault upon them 
had the merit of originality and the incidental virtue of some 
M98 Ghilitude. He wrote of what he had seen. He took his text 
from the effort to transform the Hindoo into a healthy Anglo-Saxon 
college boy. He spoke caustically of gymnasiums and tennis and 
polo as means of transformation of men’s souls. He threw light 
from this new angle upon the insularity which assumes that what 
takes place on our own college green must take place in all the 
earth, and on the moon if we can compass it. He commented 
instructively on the zeal for reforming the life of the Oriental 
upon points which the Occidental, in blissful unconsciousness, 
believes to be of axiomatic worth, but for which the Indian has 
neither need, understanding, nor desire. The heart of his censure 
is in the statement that we thus offer in the name of Christianity 
much that has no relation to Christianity or indeed to any religion 
whatsoever. We are guilty, moreover, of offering it to a race which 
knows what religion is rather better than we seem always ourselves 
todo. We offer in the name of religion nostrums and panaceas for 
trivial and sordid ills which the Hindoo knows to be trivial and 
sordid, which his religion has taught him to ignore. If we should 
have succeeded in transforming the Hindoos, one and all, after this 
plan, it would have been only to transform them into sensitive and 
ambitious worldlings like ourselves. We should have secularized 
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in the name of the modern Christ a race to which the ancient 
Buddha already taught the meaning of the transcendent and the 
insignificance of the world to the man whose soul is right. 

Allow for some exaggeration here. Admit that we have a some- 
what rosy view of the effect of Hindoo religion on men’s minds. 
Concede that the writer parodies Christianity. Yet there is much 
to give us pause. When one compares this with the old accusation 
that missions in their zeal for soul-salvation did nothing for the 
needs of men’s bodies and their lot, one is reminded of the word of 
One who felt that he had piped unto men and they had not danced 
and mourned unto them and they had not lamented. Neverthe- 
less here is much wholesome truth. One may keep his soul in the 
midst of a very miserable world. One may lose it in the midst of 
a very comfortable one. Some of those who most completely lose 
their souls are not those who have the comforts, but are merely 
sufficiently set on obtaining them. If Buddha taught men this, 
it would be indeed a pity that the emissaries of Christ should 
undo the benefit of the teaching. Religion may be one of the great 
creators of civilization. It creates civilization, however, only as 
a by-product. It is not created by civilization, though it is some- 
times thus profitably amended. What it was meant to create is 
manhood, character, personality, victorious in any circumstance, 
victorious over all circumstances. In our precipitancy we should 
not forget that religion is the only remedy that we have against the 
inherent tendency of higher civilization to destroy manhood, char- 
acter, and personality. Nothing is more evident than is this truth 
in our own nation, where yet the civilization which has been the slow 
achievement of our own ancestors has been paid for in blood and 
tears which are not altogether forgotten. How much more must 
this be true in the case in which a complex civilization has been, 
not evolved, but simply appropriated, where it has not grown up 
as part of the nation’s life but is simply put on like a new and gaudy 
but ill-fitting coat. How much more must this be true where the 
moral sanctions, such as they were, of an ancient civilization, such 
as it was, have given way before the advent of an alien civilization 
which only in part has brought its moral sanctions with it. How 
much more must this be the case where the civilization is wanted, 
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and the sanctions not. Natives and anti-Christian foreigners may 
be deluded into believing that the civilization can stand without 
the sanctions. The history of the world is against them. 

It is absurd to suppose that we can go back to that apprehension 
of the gospel wherein the present life and world stood for nothing 
and the transcendent world with the inner life, for all. But the 
same kind of narrow mind which was the slave of the old notion in 
its exclusiveness is most likely to be the victim of the new obsession 
in its portentous isolation. The same kind of mind which offered 
nostrums then will offer nostrums still. What difference does it 
make that they were then theological panaceas whereas now they 
are sociological ones? There are not any panaceas. If men once 
lulled sin-sick souls with thoughts of an atonement purely external 
to their own moral life, and crooned about imputed righteousness, 
is it any better that we should now croon about soup and social 
rights? If conservatism means that first and liberalism means that 
last, there really is not much to choose. There is also not much 
to hope. What is needed is that kind of ministry to character, that 
kind of alchemy of character, which none among men has ever so 
exemplified as did Jesus Christ, but which all true followers of Christ 
seek to exemplify. It is the alchemy which can make a son of God 
and a saint out of the most forlorn being in an untransformed world, 
but which will also infallibly set that saint upon the transformation 
of his world. : 

There is, however, a second set of fundamental questions which 
modern missions have revealed. These too are questions which 
were hardly upon the horizon of the men with whom the movement 
had its inception. With reference to these it would seem to be 
even more clear that the liberal movement is at advantage in 
dealing. These are questions relating to the interpretation of our 
own religion, the attitude which we assume toward other religions 
and the expectations which we cherish as to the influence our 
religion is to exert upon the others. These are questions as to the 
form which our own faith is itself to take, the naturalization and 
assimilation which it is to undergo, if it is ever to cease to be an 
exotic, and is to become a native faith and an indigenous loyalty 
among those to whom it has been brought. 
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It does not admit of question that the pioneers of the missionary 
movement believed in their own Christian religion as an absolute 
religion, the absolute religion, the one faith whereby men could be 
saved. They viewed the ethnic religions as more or less completely 
erroneous, mere creation of the darkened minds and superstitious 
fears of men, or the bare fragments of a lost and almost forgotten 
revelation from God. One and all were of evil, misleading, soul- 
destroying. One and all were to be displaced by the real religion, 
that of Jesus. The zealots were, for the most part, not aware that 
in thus arguing they were departing from the nobler tradition of 
the Christian apologetic, as exhibited in Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. They forgot all about the witness of “the soul naturally 
Christian.” They followed rather the tradition of the Roman 
Church, which on most points they so sincerely hated. 

Finally, with their allegiance to the ecumenical creeds and the 
great reformation symbols as embodying the gospel as this fell in 
original purity from Jesus’ lips, with their sense that their own 
form of government, episcopal, presbyterian, whatever it might 
be, or that their mode of baptism, their ritual of worship or their 
lack of it, was guaranteed in the words of an oracular inspiration, 
they could not but expect that the church in China or the Ottoman 
Empire, in Africa or the South Sea Islands, would assume the form 
which it had in England or New England, and would always keep 
that form. Curiously enough the Roman missions, which one 
would have imagined more rigid in their conformity to tradition 
than the Protestant, have yet shown upon occasion far greater spirit 
of accommodation within the area of ritual and sometimes of moral 
practice. This has been especially true under the guidance of the 
Jesuits. The reason has been, however, one which was the farthest 
removed from the recognition of the historic relativity of the stand- 
ards of faith and practice in the Roman church itself. For Protes- 
tants the absolute character of the revelation contained in the Holy 
Scripture was a practically uninviolable presupposition. The view 
of the Scriptures and of other faiths which was taking shape under 
the hands of Lessing and Herder never touched the Pietists. Evan- 
gelicals would have thought as hardly of Coleridge for one reason 
as did Newman for another. Those mitigations of the doctrine 
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of the atonement which Campbell offered were far from commend- 
ing him to Chalmers and the leaders of the Free Church missionary 
propaganda. Yet these all would seem to us to make easier and 
not more difficult the approach to the non-Christian mind. It 
was not ease of approach of the non-Christian mind to Christianity 
which by those elder worthies was sought. It was submission and 
subjection of that mind before Christianity which was demanded. 
It was not mediation between two sets of ideas which was desired. 
It was the displacement of the one series by the other which was 
designed. Here again, in the notions of an oracular scripture and 
an exclusive faith, were ideas not unfamiliar to the peoples among 
whom the missionaries went. Thus the Mohammedan thought con- 
cerning the Koran. He believed, if possible more ardently, in the 
uniqueness and sole authority, in the absolute truth and rightful- 
ness of the religion of the prophet. The Jew thought just so con- 
cerning Moses. The Confucian, with modifications, judged thus 
of Confucius and the Great Wisdom. The idea that all religions 
are but manifestations of the one seeking of man after God, if haply 
they may find him, and of God’s having not left himself without 
witness among men, was a thought alien not merely to Catholics, 
to Pietists, and to Evangelicals. It would have been felt to be a 
blasphemous suggestion of deistical minds to which no religion was 
really sacred. The Moslem’s view of his own religion would have 
been thought more natural than this lax view of any. 

The scientific study of the history of religions is a development 
largely of the last generation. The philosophy of religion within 
that same period may be said to have undergone a revolution. 
Students of the last twenty years have had a chance to become 
conversant with these themes. Points of contact and of contrast 
in the great faiths of men appeal to us in a manner widely different 
from that which our fathers understood. Quite apart from such 
studies, experience in the field affects the minds of devoutest 
emissaries of Christianity in a way which would once have been 
esteemed hardly consonant with loyalty. I hinted that this change 
was perhaps taking place more rapidly among missionaries abroad 
than among ardent supporters of missions at home. These last 
are some of them, moved neither by studies nor experience. Sym- 
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pathetic appreciation of the religious views, of the ethical systems, 
and of the social consequences of the ethnic faiths still seem to some 
of these a betrayal. To the two other classes above named the 
same attitude appears as a concession gladly to be made, nay, 
impossible to withhold. It is with a sense of shame that we realize 
the Christian intolerance which has often prevailed. It is with 
humiliation that we acknowledge tactical blunders, with chagrin 
that we confess obtuseness, conscientious obstinacy, and own that 
men have actually made a virtue of putting every question wrong 
end first. Men have demanded of those who would confess Chris- 
tianity such an attitude of antagonism to ancestral faiths, to 
national and family tradition, to neutral and even trivial matters, 
that we must wonder that the number of confessors has been even so 
large as it has. We regret that the way of the convert has been 
made so needlessly difficult as it often was. We now feel that the 
spiritual elements in an indigenous faith should be joyfully em- 
braced. Its ethical achievements and possibilities should be 
availed of. The points which unite us to the men to whom we 
preach should be dwelt on and utilized, before the points dividing 
us should be brought into view. This all belongs to a theory of 
missions and an approach to the missionary propaganda which 
seems to us so axiomatic that we can hardly make real to ourselves 
how new it is. We know how it is as between the sects at home. 
Those who indulge the hallucination that their own is the only 
saving church, dogma, or ritual, even though they be in all other 
contacts of life entirely well bred, verily think they serve God if 
in this they are insolently assertive, vulgarly arrogant, socially 
impossible, and intellectually ridiculous. The gentle Oriental 
has had much to suffer from the occidental emissary of salvation 
in this way. He must often have had cause to wonder over that 
curious state of western mind which would lead a man to leave his 
home and kin ostensibly, yes, really, to persuade others to listen to 
a revelation of love, and then permit him to assume a dogmatic 
attitude which almost precluded persuasion and made love and trust 
impossible. 

But perhaps of even greater significance than this growing 
appreciation of the worth of the other religions has been an insight 
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which the last half-century has brought us into the nature of our 
own. ‘The view of the nature and authority of Scripture has been 
transformed. This is true primarily of those who have been actu- 
ally bred in the higher criticism. It is true also in surprising 
degree even of many who only late in life and in but partial measure 
have been made aware of that which critics claim. There has been 
a kind of contagion of the influence of the historic spirit even among 
those who possess for themselves little or nothing of the learning 
of the historian. To put it differently, there has been a subtle 
diffusion and wide influence of evolutionary views. It appears 
as axiomatic to minds of but very limited training that all things 
have had a development, have passed through stages of progress, 
have unfolded and been but gradually revealed. This dynamic 
view of all things in the universe, including the fact of religion and 
the essence of Christianity, is as instinctive with the modern man 
as was its contrary, the static view of these same matters three, or 
even two, generations ago. Therewith is virtually conceded the 
relativity of Christian doctrines, institutions, practices. There- 
with was made obvious that these all had in them, besides their 
permanent factor, an element of that which was partial, passing, 
adapted to the time which produced them, necessarily giving place 
under the exigencies of a new time and in the conditions of a new 
environment. The Church Fathers had talked of a preparatio 
evangelica. It remained for Lessing to view the whole experience of 
humanity, but especially its religious experience, as an education 
of the human race. Revelation itself could not any longer be 
viewed as an ab extra communication, the imparting of mere 
information, as a third source of knowledge. It was necessarily 
viewed as experience, the experience of actual communion of the 
human spirit with the divine. The great revelation was personality. 
The documents of revelation are nothing but the deposit of some 
part of the characteristic impulse of that personality, the reminis- 
cence of it, the interpretation of it, the comment upon it, with 
such fidelity as earnest men are capable of, but with such errors 
also and idiosyncrasies as nothing human ever quite escapes. 
There is no creed of Christendom, there is no dogma or system of 
theology, there is no ritual of worship, no rule of practice, which has 
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not this composite character, this relativity, this human body and 
parts. There is no tradition of the church which has not been made 
by the church so truly as it has then in turn done its part to help to 
make the church. There is no one of all these things which has been 
original or permanent in the sense in which ecclesiastics claim. 
There is no one of them which is identical with the whole truth, or 
which may be put forth as the sole truth. The form of Christianity 
which we inherit is so congenial to us largely because we are con- 
genital with it. It moves our race as it does because it was made by 
our race, and has in turn in large part made our race. The Chris- 
tianity which has really been potent in any given place and time 
has been that which was assimilated to the spirit of that place and 
time. The degree in which Christianity has conquered and trans- 
formed its environment is equaled only by the degree in which it 
has been conquered by, and assimilated to, its environment. Not 
merely do the petty distinctions between the Protestant sects tend 
to lose all significance and to disappear under this view. Even 
the great distinction between Catholic and Protestant is seen to 
have no meaning except in the light of a fundamental difference in 
human temperament. We know too well how all these things came 
to be to imagine that there is any need that they should continue 
to be or any probability that they will continue to be. 

It is the same historic view which has re-created Old Testament 
studies and given us again a history of the people of Israel and of 
the literature and religion of Israel, truly critical indeed, but full 
of veneration for all that which the ancient covenant has meant 
to the world. It is the same view which compels us to see in the 
dogmatic and institutional and social developments of Islam most 
interesting and instructive parallels to corresponding phases of the 
evolution of Christianity. It is the same view which makes the 
investigations of primitive religion, so far as we are able to make 
any clear picture of the religion of primitive man, so immensely 
important for the understanding of Christianity itself. We see in 
certain aspects of current Christianity probable survivals of nature 
religion and of the religions of the law which antedated the emer- 
gence of the religion of redemption. Few would any longer contend 
that a religion is to be judged by its origins alone. Most would 
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assert that, on the contrary, the highest religions are to be esti- 
mated by their highest stages. Their whole essence is revealed only 
in the sum of all their racial and chronological manifestations. 
Of those which are still in progress of conquest in the world, some- 
thing of their essence waits yet to be revealed. Could anything 
be more inspiring than such a view, more living and life-giving, 
more calculated to rouse enthusiasm, to quicken sympathy, and 
yet to send men back with more of unsparing eagerness to ascertain 
what our own Christianity really means? We seem to be saying 
over again after him that which the Master said: “The words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” Could any 
interpretation be more consonant with the nature of that which 
we have gloried to describe as a religion of the spirit. The single 
point which we are here concerned to make is that such a view, 
instead of making the religious approach to non-Christian nations 
more difficult than before, makes it easier and more likely to be 
attended with a genuine success. It is that such a view, instead of 
making liberals indifferent to missions, is fitted to send them 
forth with new consecration to the task. It is that on this basis 
it is not possible for the truly liberal mind to withhold sympathy 
and co-operation from missions. It is that, on this basis, all the 
forces for good which are working in the world can really work 
together. 

Take the vexed question of denominationalism. The various 
agencies for the Christian propaganda have, most of them, come 
into being in the circles of earnest souls within these denominations. 
Yet they are all seeking now to work in harmony one with another, 
to minimize differences, to accentuate agreements, to bring to pass 
actual union movements. Nothing is now so obvious as this 
tendency to union in endeavor. The various Protestant denomina- 
tions have a background within the history of our own races, which 
is in some cases, at least, intelligible. They have no background 
in the experience of the races to which we carry Christianity. 
If they exist at all, they can exist only by imitation. They cannot 
continue to exist. We hope and expect that the Japanese Christian 
church will show us the example of a united Protestantism, per- 
haps even a united Christianity, through the elimination of differ- 
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-ences which they will find it more easy to eliminate than do we. 
That is only an example of a movement which is actually taking 
place. In the mirror of the past one may read the present and the 
future. We hear much of the peril of syncretism. It does not 
admit of doubt that post-apostolic Christianity was syncretistic 
in fact and tendency. It does not admit of doubt that Roman 
Christianity was syncretistic and so also Teutonic Christianity in 
due time. That part of it which was too syncretistic died. We 
might add that that part of it also which was not sufficiently syncre- 
tistic died. That part of it in which the commingling of racial, local, 
temporal elements outweighed and corrupted the real religious 
content could not live. But that part in which there was not 
enough of these elements remained exotic, in other words, never 
really was alive. Only that part of it in which some kind of balance 
was achieved between the passing and the permanent, the partial 
and the universal, contained the seed of the future and flowered 
into a church both Christian and national, both national and Chris- 
tian. 

Great strain is put upon Christianity at the present moment, 
even in the very midst of Christendom. Not only has the whole 
mode of thought, the basis of reflection, changed in the extraordi- 
nary manner we have described. But the mode of life has changed 
in even more decisive manner. Man has gained more mastery 
over nature in a single century than in all the ages since the world 
began. Conditions of comfort, means for the gratification of am- 
bition and taste and for the fulfilment of aspiration are enhanced. 
The world is more nearly a satisfying abode to a considerable por- 
tion of mankind. Men are more completely at home in it than they 
have ever been. The present absorbs us. The transcendent seems 
remote. The secular dulls the sense for the spiritual. Chris- 
tianity itself must find restatement to meet that first difficulty 
and reinforcement to meet the second. There are at present signs 
that men are turning away in disillusionment from this self- 
sufficient and all-sufficient civilization in perception of the mon- 
strous evils which are at the heart of it and in faith of the spiritual 
forces which alone can redeem us from it. 

How much greater must be the strain in a land like, say India, 
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where a part of the population takes over with eagerness large 
elements of our western world-view, elements which have nothing 
to do with the fundamental principles of the Hindoo religion, nor 
the Hindoo religion with these. The cultivated and ambitious 
Indian looks to the development of his world much as does his 
English confrére. But Buddhism looks to no such development of 
the world, and Hindooism hardly more. The Indian is ashamed 
of some of the aspects of popular religion in his country. He is 
completely alienated from others. His whole point of view has 
-changed. He cannot indeed forget that the Nazarene was an 
Oriental. But the Christianity which has been urged upon him 
has been so completely occidental, its identification with the western 
world-power and social order so entire, that he can as little find him- 
self in this alien faith as in his own. 

How much greater must be the tension in China where the 
Confucian ethic and the patriarchal system have immemorially 
sustained a proud culture and a morality and peace which command 
the admiration of the world. But that culture gave little of all that 
appears necessary to the maintenance of the national integrity of 
China in the midst of her aggressive foes. Peace is at an end, or at 

- least war is the price of it. What is new possesses the imagination 
of the people. The homage for the old is scorned. No nation 
has ever presented such a spectacle as does China in its almost 
frantic effort to graft upon its ancient trunk the branches of a 
civilization which never sprang from its seed, and has little relation 
to what have been the fundamental principles of its life. The 
perils of such a transition can hardly be exaggerated. No simple 
panacea will do. In the intense self-consciousness of these newly 
quickened races, the offering in superior fashion of that which 
seems to them wholly alien is fairly sure to be futile and irritating 
besides. Surely never has a more subtle problem of religious influ- 
ence been presented or one which would demand a higher wisdom 
or a larger grace. The young Turkish party which overthrew 
the old Sultan and established a constitutional government in 
the Ottoman Empire did so under the influence of European ideas 
and on the basis of a preparation in popular sentiment for which 
an education primarily offered by the Protestant mission colleges 
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was the clue. They are themselves, however, overwhelmingly 
convinced Moslems and convinced that Islam can be the religion 
of a modern state and an integral part of an essentially western 
culture and civilization. To us, it would seem that that can hardly 
be, except Islam shall itself be transformed in directions which 
would imply the influence of Christian principles. 

Christianity is itself an Asiatic faith, although its long connec- 
tion with European civilization tends to obscure that fact. The 
faith of the Semite has ruled the later Aryan world. Under con- 
ditions of world-wide traffic and communication as these exist 
today, its assimilation of the oriental world again to itself would 
be no more wonderful than was its assimilation of the motley group 
of peoples in the basin of the Mediterranean which the empire of 
the Caesars showed. Now as then a uniform and universal civili- 
zation practically implies a universal faith. Now as then the indige- 
nous faiths can perpetuate themselves, even for a limited period 
side by side with the one which threatens to displace them, only 
by really meeting the universal problems of life, as this new faith 
is meeting them. So soon as it ceases to meet living problems its 
fate is sealed. It must give way to the religion which can meet 
them. After that, what of the indigenous faiths survives must 
survive within Christianity and not apart from it. But precisely 
so fragments of Latin and Teutonic religion survive in the Chris- 
tianity which we know, while the vital spiritual element by which 
they survive is that which came from Judea and has for substance 
the revelation given in Jesus Christ. 

The pioneers of missions had no such vision of the triumph of 
Christianity as this. Those for whose minds Christianity is always 
and only the Christianity of the past have no such vision now. 
But what is Christianity? Is it anything but that element of the 
pure spiritual intuition and enthusiasm of Jesus which, in compo- 
sition with elements given in time and place and circumstance, 
did the work which a given race or era needed to have done? We 
may be only too deeply and justly depressed at the sight of what is 
sordid and brutal in our western civilization, shocked at its vices and 
crimes, humiliated at the miseries and the sins it leaves almost un- 
touched. But the time is gone by when we could wish that the 
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Oriental might not come in contact with it. He desires that con- 
tact. He desires nothing so much. In his haste he imitates much 
that is worst, as if he had not already full measure of that which 
is bad of his own. The one thing that we can now do about it is 
to see that he comes in contact also with that which in our civiliza- 
tion is the best and the source of all that is best. The one thing that 
we can now do about it is to offer that which, as we see it, is the sav- 
ing element within our own civilization. We must offer it to him 
in such a manner that he can really make it his own. The only 
thing that we can do about it is to offer him our own faith, not 
indeed as the only faith by which God has ever drawn near to men. 
We may offer it as the faith which has gone farther than has any 
other in adjustment to the civilization which he seems bound to 
have. It is the faith which, on the witness of the last two thousand 
years, has, on the whole, carried men farthest, comprehended most 
and fostered best the life of the soul by the things of the eternal 
world. 

There are those to whom such a view does not appeal so much 
as does a simple mandate. The answer is that there are those also 
to whom it appeals far more. There will be those on the field to 
- whom the absolutist view, which would simply substitute one faith 
for another, is more cogent and effective. The simple life permits 
of simple solutions. There are others to whom some such view as 
that I have suggested affords the only basis upon which the transi- 
tion from one faith to another is conceivable. The Christianity 
of Paul met for the most part simple people. The early missionaries 
for the most part met simple people too. The propaganda in the 
age of the apologists met a very different problem. So do we, in 
the world situation which I have above described. The Christian 
apologetic must be forever framed anew. Now, as of old, it will 
often be the converts who will teach us how to frame it. Men like 
Justin and Clement show the value of the schooling through which 
they had passed. It would be pitiable indeed should the man who 
sees one need decry the man who is able to meet another. We are 
all members of one body, which body is the church of Christ, wherein 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, bond nor free. 
So only that we are joined everyone to Christ, who is the head, the 
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hand cannot say to the eye, I have no need of you. There is that 
in the cause of Christ and for the furtherance of the Kingdom which 
the very simplest can do. But surely we have said enough to 
show that there is that also in the cause of missions which the 
simplest cannot do. There is that which only the man who has 
qualities which a true liberalism gives him can do. There is that 
which only such a man will undertake, which is yet very necessary 
to be undertaken. There is that in the doing of which he has an 
advantage, with which nothing which the other man possesses can 
compare. There is that which constitutes his peculiar challenge. 
Upon this is would be indeed a pity if there were no chance for him 
to offer up his heart and life. 
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An important part of the sacraments of the church is the laying- 
on of the hands of the clergy. According to both eastern and west- 
ern churches, baptism is not complete without it. It is essential 
in confirmation and also in ordination. According to Catholic 
belief, it confers both grace and character, and it is the method of 
impartation of the Holy Spirit.. New Testament authority is 
not lacking. Ananias, by the laying-on of his hands, restored 
sight to the stricken Saul and at the same time conferred the Spirit 
(Acts 9:17). In the case of the disciples at Samaria, the imposi- 
tion of the hands of the apostles was directly followed by special 
manifestations of the Spirit’s presence (8:17). The Johannine 
believers at Ephesus were rebaptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus “and when Paul laid his hands upon them the Holy Spirit 

‘came upon them and they spoke with tongues and prophesied” 
(19:6). Peter indeed connects the gift of the Spirit with baptism, 
making no mention of the distinct rite of laying-on of hands (2:38). 
And since the Spirit is not bound it may come even before baptism 
(10:44-48). That the ordinary method of conferring special 
charismata was the laying-on of hands is, however, intimated in 
the epistles to Timothy, who is reminded of what he had received 
by the laying-on of hands either by the apostle or by the eldership 
(I Tim. 4:14; II Tim. 1:6). At the ordination of the Seven the 
apostles apparently satisfied themselves that the recipients of the 
rite were already men full of the Spirit (Acts 6:3-6), and when the 
church at Antioch set apart Paul and Barnabas for a special work 
by laying their hands upon them no new gift seems to have been 
imparted, for these men were already prophets and teachers 
(Acts 13:1-3). 

The practice of the churches is described in a number of passages of Duchesne, 


Christian Worship (1903). On Catholic theory see the article “Character” in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, III, 586 ff. 
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It is generally assumed that the rite in question was derived by 
the church directly from Judaism. More exactly it is held both 
that it continued Old Testament usage, and that its meaning is 
the same under the new covenant as under the old. Scholars who 
agree that it was derived from Judaism are not, however, at one 
in interpreting its meaning. Bousset, for example, says that 
ordination (in Judaism and therefore in early Christianity) was 
regarded as impartation of the Spirit, while Schiirer, who agrees 
that the rite was derived from Jewish practice, remarks that it did 
not impart a charisma.’ It may not be superfluous to examine the 
Old Testament evidence and determine if we can the meaning of 
the rite as it there appears. Only after such an inquiry shall we 
be able to define the influence which it had on the early church. 
Transfer of power or of some personal quality by bodily contact 
so naturally suggests itself to man that we shall not be surprised 
to find this method in use among various peoples. Imposition of 
hands may be said to be almost universal as a means of healing 
the sick, of conveying a benediction, of consecration (both nega- 
tively by exorcism of evil influences, and positively by con- 
ferring sanctity), and of induction into office. The priest’s 
extending of his hands over the congregation is a symbolic laying- 
on of hands. Somewhat different is the lifting of the hands to 
heaven in prayer, though the idea of impartation of grace is 
present here also. In this case the suppliant hopes to receive the 
divine grace and his hands are the means of communication, bring- 
ing him into touch with the divinity. Among the Hebrews we find 
the hands lifted both in supplication and in benediction (I Kings 
8:22; Lev.g:22). Personal contact by putting the hand under the 
thigh or by taking the hand of the other party is the method of 
making the oath binding (Gen. 24:2; 47:29; Ezek. 17:18). As 
the oath is a prayer, it is appropriate that the hand be lifted in 
taking it (Gen. 14:22). Even Yahweh himself is represented as 
taking it thus (Deut. 32:40). The power of an inspired man to 
bring a storm from heaven or to divide the sea before the fleeing 
Israelites is mediated by the uplifted hand (Exod. 9:22; 14:16). 


* Bousset, Religion des Judentums?, p. 195, and Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen 
Volkes3, II, 199. 
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The umpire in deciding a case unites the discordant suitors by laying 
his hand on both (Job 9:33). 

By an intelligible anthropomorphism Yahweh accomplishes his 
designs by hishand. The hand of Yahweh comes upon Elijah and 
stimulates him for his extraordinary attention to Ahab (I Kings 
18:46). Elisha’s inspiration comes from the divine hand (II Kings 
3:15), and in vision Jeremiah sees it put words into his mouth 
(Jer. 1:9). It is by the good hand of God upon him that Ezra has 
a prosperous journey (Ezra 8:31; cf. Neh. 2:18). The hand of 
Yahweh gave the people one mind to obey the exhortation of 
Hezekiah (II Chron. 30:12). It would be quite in accordance 
with Old Testament usage, therefore, if we found cases of healing 
in which the hand of Yahweh or of the prophet was laid upon the 
patient. The fact is, however, that we have no such instances in 
the record. The custom of Jesus and the apostles is well known. 
But the parallels are found outside Israel and not within it—so far 
as the evidence goes. For Greek antiquity we can cite Asklepios, 
who frequently heals by touch. Artemis passes her hand over the 
woman in travail and gives her easy delivery. Zeus cures Io’s 
madness by a touch. What is here related of the gods is of course 
the transference to them of the method used by their priests. 
From Babylonian sources we might cite the case of Utnapishtim, 
who was made immortal by the hand of Ea laid upon his forehead. 
Similar rites prevailed in ancient India and Egypt and probably 
persist until the present time.’ The same idea of transference of 
power, only in a maleficent sense, underlies the accounts of disease 
inflicted by the touch of a ghost? 

As already remarked, the Old Testament record gives us no 
clear instance of healing effected by the laying-on of hands. 
Naaman the Syrian indeed seems to have expected the prophet 
to use this method, and was offended by its omission: ‘‘I said [to 
myself]: He will come out to me and stand and call upon the name 
of his God and wave his hand . . . . and take away the leprosy” 
(II Kings 5:11). One is tempted to think that Elisha purposely 


Numerous examples are cited by Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder, and are 
rehearsed by Behm, Die Handauflegung im Urchristentum (1911). 
2 Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, VII, 104. 
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avoided doing what the Syrian diviners were accustomed to do 
in such cases. The transfer of power by bodily contact was 
indeed effected in Israel. In restoring the dead boy to life Elijah 
was not content simply to lay his hands upon him but brought his 
whole body into contact with him (I Kings 17:19-22), and that 
the ideas of the Israelites were not less materialistic than those 
of their neighbors is shown by the similar incident in the life of 
Elisha, where the prophet first sends his staff as a wonder-working 
instrument, and only when that proves to be of no avail follows 
the example of his master (II Kings 4:29-37). Something of the 
prophet’s power inheres in his mantle, as we see from Elisha’s 
use of it (II Kings 2:14), and similar power was attributed to the 
bones of Elisha after his death (13:21). The indestructibility of 
these ideas is seen in the whole history of hagiology both in Christian 
and in Mohammedan countries. Our point is that in none of these 
cases is emphasis laid upon a specific rite of laying-on of hands. 

The solitary instance where the hand of the prophet is brought 
into play is that in which the dying Elisha places his hands on those 
of Joash when he shoots the arrow of Israel’s deliverance (II Kings 
13:16). This seems to bea clear case of symbolism; the king is to 
be encouraged by the assurance that he will receive more than 
human aid. But this single instance makes it more remarkable 
that there is no record of transmission of power by the hand in 
connection with the healing of disease. This is not because of the 
dearth of incident where such a rite would be in place. God heals 
Abimelech in answer to the prayer of Abraham (Gen. 20:17), heals 
Miriam at the intercession of Moses (Num. 12:13), and heals 
Hezekiah because of his own earnest entreaty (II Kings 20:5), 
but in neither case is there any allusion to the laying-on of hands 
as mediating the cure. This is the more remarkable because 
Isaiah evidently acts as a physician, to whom this would seem the 
natural method. In the elaborate discussion of leprosy in the Tora 
nothing is said about imposition of hands. The efficacy of the 
rite by which the leper was restored to the communion of Yahweh 
inheres wholly in the blood applied to the convalescent (Lev. 
14:14 and 25). 

The similarity of the treatment of the leper at his purification 
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and the consecration of the priest at his ordination has often been 
remarked, and we shall recur to it again. Just now it will be proper 
to notice the considerable number of passages in which the Law 
enjoins the laying-on of hands as part of the ritual. The specific 
command is that the offerer of a sacrifice shall bring the victim 
to the door of the sanctuary and lay his hands on its head. The 
verb used means rather more than simply to lay the hands on the 
head. It might be more properly translated press the hand, as 
though some force were put into the act. According to Rab- 
binic tradition nothing must intervene between the hand and the 
head, which shows that contact of the offerer and the animal was 
the important thing in the rite. It is enjoined for the burnt- 
offering, the peace-offering, and the sin-offering (Lev. 1:4; 3:2; 
4:4) but not for the trespass-offering. Where the animal is brought 
on behalf of the community the act is appropriately performed by 
its representatives, the elders (Lev. 4:15). It is not required where 
the offering consists of doves. Further, in the ritual of the annual 
day of purification the high priest lays both hands on the head of the 
scapegoat and confesses the guilt of the Israelites, all their trans- 
gressions, all their sins, thus laying them on the head of the animal 
which is sent away to Azazel (Lev. 16:21f.). Finally, in the 
anecdote of the blasphemer of the sacred Name, those who had 
direct knowledge of the offense are commanded to press their 
hands on the head of the criminal, after which the congregation is 
to stone him (Lev. 24:14). Following this precedent the elders 
who accuse Susannah lay their hands on her head when witnessing 
against her (Sus., v. 34). 

The Law itself gives us no light on the meaning of this rite. 
The compilers were evidently interested in having the ritual 
exactly performed but did not seek for an underlying idea. No 
extrabiblical tradition on the subject can be relied upon, as is 
evident from the contradiction between Philo and the rabbis. 
Philo says: 


The imposition of hands is a plain indication of innocence on the part of 
the offerer, and of a life free from reproach and in concord with the laws of 
nature, for the Law requires that the soul of the offerer be filled with piety by 
constant meditation on good and useful subjects, and also that the life be made 
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up of good and useful deeds, so that the offerer may say with a clear con- 
science: These hands have neither taken bribes nor shared in unlawful gain, 
nor have they been stained with innocent blood.? 

If there be a Jewish tradition, it is the exact opposite of this, for 
it makes the offerer confess his sins over the head of the victim, not 
only the sin-offering but also the burnt-offering and trespass- 
offering. Later Jewish thinkers added that over the peace-offering 
a formula of thanksgiving was pronounced, but insist that the 
victim is made a ransom (kappara) for the sacrificer.? 

Many modern expositors adopt this view, and follow the rabbis 
also in supposing that the victim is made in the strict sense a substi- 
tute for the offerer, suffering death in his stead. But others see that 
while this might be proper for the sin-offering it is inappropriate 
for the burnt-offering. Various symbolical meanings have there- 
fore been read into the rite. Ewald thinks the impositio indicates 
the sacred moment when the offerer, about to begin the sacred 
ceremony, laid all the feelings which must flood his being onto the 
creature whose blood must now be shed for him and which must, 
as it were, appear for him before God. Both the antique sympathy 
for the sufferings of the beloved domesticated animal, and the 
idea of the sanctity of the blood co-operated in this custom.$ 
Oehler says that the offerer thus delegates the animal as the medium 
and vehicle of atonement, thanks, or prayer. More definitely at 
the sin-offering the rite expresses the intention of the offerer to give 
the pure soul of the animal to cover his impure and sinful one.‘ 
Keil brings the laying-on of hands in sacrifice into the same class 
with the rite of ordination, in that it is the outward sign of the 
transfer and intention of the offerer to the animal which he makes 
his representative.’ Various modifications or combinations of 
these theories need not detain us.° A recent author thinks the 

t Philo Judaeus De victimis 203 f. 

2 The Babylonian Talmud (Yoma, 36a) directs that confession be made over the 
three kinds of sacrifices. The further development by Maimonides is given at length 
by Outram, De sacrificiis, pp. 156-60. 

3 Ewald, Altertiimer, p. 58. 

4 Theologie des Alten Testaments, pp. 429 and 481. 

5 Keil, Alttestamentliche Archdologie?, p. 220. 

6 For example PRE, VII, 388, and Duschak, Der jiidische Kultus, p. 19. 
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act simply designates the animal as the property of the offerer— 
which would seem to be evident without any such formal declara- 
tion." Present-day opinion seems inclined to connect the rite 
with the Roman Manumission, in which the owner of the slave 
holds the slave’s head or some part of his person while pronouncing 
the formula which sets him free.” 

Of all these theories the only one that deserves serious considera- 
tion is the one which makes the impositio transfer guilt to the 
victim. The most obvious objection to it is that the text gives 
us no intimation that it was in the thought of the lawgiver. If 
confession of sin was a part of the rite, it ought to be specified in 
the statute. That it would have been so specified is made certain 
by the fact that in two cases it is distinctly enjoined. In the law 
for the trespass-offering we read that the offender in bringing his 
sacrifice shall confess his fault (Lev. 5:5). But the trespass- 
offering is the one out of all the sacrifices in which the hands are 
not laid upon the head of the victim. Again, where confession is 
combined with the impositio this is enjoined in so many words. 
This is in the ritual of the great day of purification where the high 
priest lays the guilt of the people on the head of the scapegoat and 
sends it away into the wilderness (Lev. 16:21f.). It is clear that 
this injunction has influenced the view of all who hold the sub- 
stitutionary theory of sacrifice from the day of the Talmud down 
to the present. But the analogy does not hold. A sharp line must 
be drawn between the scapegoat and the regular sacrifices. The 
scapegoat is not a sacrifice to Yahweh; the confession of sins over 
it makes it unfit for that purpose, and it is sent away to Azazel. 
It belongs in the same class with the heifer strangled in case of an 
undiscovered murder (Deut., chap. 21). No laying-on of hands 
is enjoined in this case, but the elders of the nearest town wash 
their hands over the victim and protest their innocence. It will 
be said that if they are innocent, they cannot transfer any guilt 
to the heifer. But the Hebrews thought more realistically than 


tMatthes in ZATW, XXIII, 105. Cf. also Baehr, Symbolik des Mosaischen 
Kulius, I, 341. 


2 Baentsch on Exod. 29:10. The theory is at least as old as Menochius (com- 
mentary on Lev. 1:4). 
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we do; they argued that if there had been bloodshed the blood 
rested on someone. These elders were infected by the crime com- 
mitted in their territory, and it was this infection which they 
washed off. But the transfer to the heifer made it unfit for sacri- 
fice, and it was strangled at a place distant from the sanctuary. 

An Egyptian parallel related by Herodotus is often adduced to 
favor the theory of transfer of guilt. He says that the Egyptians 
when they offer a sacrifice take the head of the victim and, heaping 
imprecations upon it, if there is a market in the place carry it there 
and sell it to the Greeks; but if there are no Greeks there, they throw 
it into the river." The parallel may be urged so far as the scapegoat 
is concerned, but must not be used for the ordinary sacrifices. The 
same may be said of the case where the witnesses laid their hands 
on the head of the blasphemer, as already mentioned. Those who 
heard the offensive words were infected by the guilt, and they 
transferred this infection to the offender, who was then taken out 
of the camp, bearing the whole burden. If we bring the sacrifices 
into the same class with these objects of the rite we must allege as 
has recently been done that all the sin-offerings were offered to the 
demons instead of to Yahweh.* But such a theory is contradicted 
by the whole Law. The sacrifices are a sweet-smelling savor to 
Yahweh, which could not be the case were they laden with impurity. 
And the fact remains that the burnt-offerings and peace-offerings 
receive the impositio as well as the sin-offerings, and the utmost 
stretch of imagination cannot connect these with the demons. And 
if it be said that the pouring of the blood at the base of the altar is 
intended to give it to subterranean divinities, this ignores the fact 
that the blood of the sin-offerings is precisely the most potent means 
of purification, even for the inner sanctuary. 

One or two minor considerations may be mentioned which seem 
to corroborate our negative line of reasoning. According to tradi- 
tion women, blind persons, idiots, and children were not allowed to 
lay their hands on the head of a sacrificial animal. If the transfer 
of guilt or ritual impurity were intended, this rule would be unintel- 

t Herodotus ii. 39. The Egyptian inscriptions seem to throw no light on this 
alleged custom (Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch, p. 186). 

2 Volz, ZATW, XXI, 08. 
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ligible, for all these classes were certain to contract impurity. 
And that the victim is not a substitute for the offerer is indicated 
by the case of the Levites. The Levites were brought to Yahweh 
as a substitute for the firstborn. The firstborn for whom they were 
substituted were (according to this hypothesis) the persons to lay 
their hands upon their heads. But in the actual oblation it is not 
the firstborn who lay their hands on them but the whole congrega- 
tion. Doubtless the narrator regarded the Levites as a sacrifice, 
that is, as a gift to Yahweh, and he therefore followed the anal- 
ogy of animal sacrifice in giving the account. But the idea of 
vicariousness did not come into his head. 

Although the ordinary sacrifices cannot be explained by the 
analogy of the scapegoat, one thing is abundantly clear: the transfer 
of spiritual powers and qualities by contact was an idea familiar 
to the Hebrews. And among the powers or qualities which may 
be thus transmitted sanctity is one. The worshiper warns his 
unconsecrated fellow-man not to approach too near lest he conse- 
crate him by touch (Isa. 65:5). The contact need not be with a 
person; a sacred substance is equally efficient. The blood of the 
victim cleanses the leper, consecrates the sanctuary and the 
priests. The ashes of the red heifer remove defilement. No 
different is the impartation of the spirit by anointing (I Sam. 16:13). 
We are tempted, therefore, to see in the rite of laying-on of hands a 
method of consecrating the victims—that is, of imparting the 
quality called sanctity. But we are again disappointed. If the 
rite consecrated the animal it ought surely to be performed by the 
priest. But the only case in which the priest lays his hand on the 
head of the victim is the one in which the priest appears not as the 
officiant but as the offerer. In the course of their ordination 
Aaron and his sons lay their hands on the head, first of the sin- 
offering, then of the burnt-offering, and finally of the ram of 
consecration. But when they do this they are not able to transmit 
sanctity because they are not fully consecrated until all these 
sacrifices have been performed. In fact, we are told in so many 
words that their consecration is effected by the anointing which 
comes at the very end of the ceremony (Lev. 8:30). 

Since sanctity is transmitted by contact it is conceivable that 
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it passes from the victim to the worshiper. Before dismissing this 
idea as absurd it may be well to look at it more closely. Traces 
of it are found in other religions than that of Israel. One of the 
names for the sacrificial animal among the Greeks is hosioter, that 
is he who consecrates." The more closely we inquire into the origin 
of sacrifice the more evident it becomes that the animal sacrificed 
was in some sense regarded as divine, and the sacrifice was made in 
order that the worshiper might partake of the divine life inhering 
in its flesh. Grotius was not far wrong, therefore, when he brought 
the impositio into parallel with the custom mentioned by Virgil 
and others, the custom of pouring a libation of wine between the 
horns of the animal. The Greeks also crowned the victim with a 
garland. Both libation and garland attest the sacred character of 
the victim. And the Hebrew regulation that only clean animals 
be offered goes back to the same root idea of the animal as something 
sacred. This is further attested by the use of the blood. Its 
cleansing power comes from the sacredness of the animal. It is 
rather remarkable that in the law of the sin-offering it is not pro- 
vided that the blood be sprinkled on the offerer. Yet the offerer 
is the one who ought to be treated in this way. How shall he be 
cleansed? The only answer is that the Law was codified at a time 
when the blood was reserved for the divinity, and the efficacy of 
the sacrificial animal was transmitted to the offerer by simple 
contact. From this point of view it is possible to interpret the 
text: “He shall lay his hand on the head of the burnt-offering, 
and it shall be accepted for him for his purification.” The legis- 
lator means: It shall be accepted for his purification and the con- 
tact will be as effective for this purpose as if the blood were 
sprinkled upon him. 

It is not at all certain that the priestly writer had a clear con- 
ception of the original meaning of this rite. He was interested 
in the correct performance of the ritual, rather than in its interpre- 
tation, and finding this act to be a part of the tradition, he put it 
in its place as something that must be done. It is even possible 
that it came to him as a part of the act of slaying the victim, and 
that it was in some sense symbolical of the act of slaying, even where 


* Harrison, Themis (1912), pp. 155, 159. 
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that was not performed by the offerer. Josephus in relating the 
great sacrifice in the days of Hezekiah says that the king and the 
rulers laid their hands on the heads of the sacrifices, and left the 
priests to take the omens.‘ Josephus must have been familiar 
with temple usage, and while he may have chosen language that 
would be intelligible to his gentile readers he can hardly have 
misrepresented the ritual. The passage in Chronicles on which he 
relies says that the sin-offerings were brought to the king and the 
assembly and they laid their hands on them, and the priests killed 
them and made the sin-offering with their blood on the altar (II 
Chron. 29:23 f.). Undoubtedly the Law assumes that the offerer 
will himself in ‘most cases slay the victim. But there must have 
been many cases in which the help of the priest or the temple 
servant would be welcome. The lawgiver means that if the 
offerer lays his hand on the head of the victim he has done enough 
- to express his intention, and the rest may be left to the priest or 
Levite. Ezekiel apparently assumes that the Levites will do the 
slaying, and in the consecration of the priests, where as we have 
seen, they act as laymen, the victims are slain by Moses, who is for 
the time being the officiating priest. 

The conclusion with regard to the laying-on of hands in sacrifice 
is that originally it was an act by which the offerer partook of the 
sanctity of the victim, but that in the view of the priestly writer 
it was simply the essential part of the act of slaying. In either 
signification it cannot have afforded a precedent for the New 
Testament rite. Ifthe New Testament church looked for a prece- 
dent, they would naturally have examined the account of the 
consecration of priests, and it may not be out of place for us to 
examine this rite, of which we have a detailed account in the Book 
of Exodus, duplicated in Leviticus. Here we find that the techni- 
cal term for ordination and installation of the priests is fill the hand. 
In the ceremony as described, we find that Aaron and his sons were 
first bathed, then clothed with the vestments of their office, then 
Aaron was anointed. For all three priests several sacrifices were 
performed, they laying their hands on the head of the victims as 
already remarked. One of these sacrifices was specifically the ram 

t Antiquities, IX, xiii, 3. 
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of consecration, because of the use of its blood. This blood was 
applied to the right ear, right thumb, and right great toe of Aaron, 
then sprinkled on the altar, whence some of it was taken, mingled 
with oil, and sprinkled on the priests and upon their garments, 
which are thus made sacred. Only after all these acts have been 
accomplished is the oblation placed on the hands of the priest, who 
by waving it before Yahweh enters on his functions. The cul- 
mination is the eating of the sacred things, by which the newly 
ordained priest asserts his right to the emoluments of his office. 
The whole seven days’ ceremony is called filling the hand. 

Although it is not altogether clear why this phrase should be 
applied to the whole ceremony, we may distinguish three ideas 
which are expressed in the several acts here recounted. There is 
first the purification by washing, then the consecration by applica- 
tion of the blood and the oil—possibly the application of the blood 
was exorcistic, and the oil was more distinctly the means of impart- 
ing the sacred character. The analogy with the purification of the 
leper already noted would favor this hypothesis. Finally came the 
act of induction, by placing the oblation in the hand of the ordi- 
nandus. With reference to this last point it is doubtful whether the 
original rite filled the hand of the priest with the offerings, or with 
the implements of his service, or, finally, with the portions assigned 
him for his own support. As the earliest priest was the minister 
of the oracle, we may conjecture that the important act was the 
placing of the sacred lot in his hand. The account of Micah might 
be interpreted in favor of this view, for after saying that the man 
Micah had an ephod and teraphim the account adds immediately: 
“And he filled the hand of one of his sons and he became his 
priest” (Judges 17:5). Confirmation might also be found in the 
case of Jehu, who filled his hand with the bow when about to 
slay his king (II Kings 9:24). 

Other passages are less clear. When Moses exhorts the Levites 
to fill their hand to Yahweh, the context indicates that this was 
done by arming themselves with their weapons.' All that we 
are concerned to note is that the phrase “‘fill the hand”’ has become 
equivalent to “ordain.’’ Ezekiel even speaks of filling the hand 


t Exod. 32:27-29. The text is not quite free from suspicion. 
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of the altar when he means its consecration (Ezek. 43:25 f.). One 
thing stands out quite clearly: the laying-on of hands was no part 
of the rite of consecration. The apostolic church therefore cannot 
have taken its rite of ordination from the Old Testament ritual. 
In later days we find evidence of influence exerted by the priestly 
rite, both in the unction given at confirmation and in the placing 
of the paten and chalice in the hands of the newly ordained pres- 
byter. This would be (if our conjecture is valid) exactly the filling 
of the hand which forms the essence of the Old Testament rite. 

The New Testament rite then cannot be brought into direct 
connection with the priestly ordination of the old covenant. And 
it is necessary to note that the priestly legislation makes no men- 
tion of the gift of the Spirit as the result or accompaniment of the 
ordination ceremony. One important passage, however, does 
bring the Spirit into connection with the laying-on of hands. 
Before examining it, it may be well to remind ourselves that the 
Spirit is not bound to any one physical act on the part of man. He 
comes unexpectedly on the heroes of Israel; he is induced by music 
(II Kings 3:15f.); he comes upon Saul by a sort of contagion 
from the enthusiastic prophets; Elisha needs only to be present 
when his master is taken from him in order to receive the double 
portion that he craves (II Kings 2:9 f.). Not to multiply examples, 
we may notice the conspicuous case of the seventy elders who 
ostensibly furnish the precedent for a Jewish Sanhedrin. The 
Spirit comes upon these, even upon those who remain in the camp 
(Num. 11:16f., 24-29). The assumption that Moses laid his 
hands upon these officers is wholly gratuitous, and even more 
sharply in conflict with the sources is the assertion that the transfer 
of the Spirit can take place only by the laying-on of hands.* 

The one passage on which this assertion is based, and which has 
undoubtedly influenced both Jewish and Christian tradition, says 
in so many words that Joshua was full of the spirit of wisdom 
because Moses had laid his hands on him, and adds that the result 
was obedience to him on the part of the Israelites (Deut. 34:9). 
If the author means that this spirit was given as the result of the 
laying-on of hands, he contradicts the earlier passage which speaks 


t Jewish Encyclopedia, IX, 428. 
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of the installation of Joshua. Here we read that Moses prayed that 
his successor might be appointed, and Yahweh said: “Take 
Joshua a man in whom is Spirit, and lay thy hand upon him and 
set him before Eleazar the priest, and before all the congregation 
and command him before their eyes and put of thine honor upon 
him that all the congregation may obey” (Num. 27:15-23). Here 
it is declared that Joshua was already possessed of Spirit (the word 
has no article before it) and what is transferred is a portion of 
Moses’ honor or majesty. Apparently the laying-on of hands 
is the method of inducting the leader into the position of authority, 
but no more than this is intended. The consequence is to show that 
the Deuteronomic author is inexact. Probably he did not mean 
to imply that the laying-on of hands actually conveyed the Spirit. 

However this may be, the text influenced later Jewish think- 
ing according to which induction to office was effected by imposi- 
tion of hands. The Talmud states that when a vacancy occurred 
in the Sanhedrin one of the pupils who sat in the front row behind 
the regular members was called and admitted to membership by 
the laying-on of hands. The theory of the traditionists is that 
there had been a regular succession of such teachers and judges 
from the time of Moses down. The unhistorical character of this 
assertion needs no demonstration. In fact the Gemara seems 
to lay little stress on tactual succession since it allows a rabbi to 
ordain his pupil simply by giving him the title of rabbit Further, 
there is here no question of conferring the Spirit. What is done is 
to admit the candidate to the order of judges competent to decide 
questions of casuistry and to pronounce sentence on offenders. 

The Jewish rite therefore was not ancient, and was not regarded 
as of great importance. This is shown by the fact that it was soon 
given up. Some scholars think it was dropped because it had been 
adopted by the church, but it is difficult to suppose that the Jews 
would give up a rite which they traced to Moses, simply because 
it had been imitated by the Christians. The whole impression 
made by the tradition is that it has no vital knowledge of the facts. 
If one were to look for a genuine Old Testament precedent, it might 


t Sanhedrin, 13b (Goldschmidt, Der Babylonische Talmud, VII, 44) and 37¢ 
(ibid., p. 148). 
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be found in the act of Jacob with reference to the sons of Joseph. 
When the patriarch was near death he realized that these lads, 
born in Egypt and of an Egyptian mother, had as yet an imperfect 
title to be regarded as members of his family. He therefore sent 
for them and declared: “‘Thy two sons which were born to thee 
in the land of Egypt before I came to thee are mine; Ephraim and 
Manasseh are mine even as Reuben and Simeon” (Gen. 48:5; 
cf. vs. 16). Then, laying his hands on their heads and blessing them 
he said: “Let my name be named on them, and the names of Abra- 
ham and Isaac.” 

This account would give a valid precedent for the laying-on 
of hands as a rite of initiation into a community or into a close 
corporation like the Sanhedrin. But the fact that it is nowhere 
urged as a precedent makes us doubt whether in fact the Jewish 
usage was derived from the Jewish scriptures. The Sanhedrin was 
an institution of the Greek period; it seems to have been modeled 
after the councils of Greek cities, and it would not be surprising 
to find that the rite of admission followed gentile precedents. 
Among the Romans the augur in ordaining the rex laid his hand on 
the head of the candidate and prayed for a sign from Jupiter.’ 
_ Among the rites of initiation into the mysteries it is probable that 
laying-on of hands found a place. It seems well established that 
in the Mithra liturgy, the god was supposed to lay his hand on the 
head of the disciple and give him the spirit.2_ And in this connec- 
tion it may not be without significance that the laying-on of hands 
was practiced in the gentile church of Antioch. 

It is proverbially difficult to prove a negative, but our inquiry 
authorizes the following: 

The imposition of hands in baptism and confirmation is not 
derived from the Old Testament. 

The laying-on of hands in the healing of disease, practiced 
by Jesus and the apostles, is without parallel in the Old Testament. 


t Deubner, Archiv fiir die Religionswissenschaft, VIII, Beiheft, p. 71. 

2 Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, p. 119. Other evidence concerning the 
mysteries I have not found. Apuleius says that the priest laid his hand on him, but 
this was only to lead him to the temple (cited by De Jong, Antike Mysterienwesen, 
P- 49). 
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The laying-on of hands in ordaining to office has nothing corre- 
sponding to it in the ordination of the Hebrew priesthood. 

The imposition of hands by the offerer in the sacrificial ritual 
cannot be brought into connection with the Christian rite, either 
of initiation or of ordination. 

The single text which speaks of Moses conferring the Spirit 
on Joshua can hardly have given rise to the apostolic rite in all its 
varieties. 

Consequently we are justified in supposing that in this, as in 
some other points of early Christian usage, the church has been 
influenced by gentile custom. 
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Christianity arose in a world that was already “very religious.” 
In Palestine, where Jesus lived and worked, religion was the vital 
breath of the Jewish people, and their kinsmen in the dispersion 
held tenaciously to the ancestral faith. The Gentiles also were 
hardly less religious, in their own way, than were the Jews. Philo- 
sophers and poets discoursed upon this subject, the common man 
gave it a large place in his attention, and the state claimed to be 
established upon a religious basis. This ancient world had more 
than one faith with which to meet the demands of the time. It 
offered men the help of different gods, with a variety of rites and 
ceremonies answering to the tastes of individual worshipers. 

Consequently the Christian missionary rarely found himself 
cultivating virgin soil. His audiences were composed of people 
who were already awake to religious problems, whose thinking 
on these problems proceeded along definite lines, whose life was 
more or less closely bound up with the observance of traditional 
rites, and who had worked out a fairly complete religious vocabu- 
lary. Religious thinking in the first century of our era had crystal- 
lized into definite customs, doctrines, and ceremonies, not alone 
among Jews but also in non-Jewish circles throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. Moreover, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
people were generally dissatisfied with the traditional faiths. 
Loyalty to tradition is not characteristic of Christians alone, it is 
native to every religion which has attained any consciousness of a 
worthy past. The Jews were quite well satisfied with the faith 
of their fathers, and the Hellenistic religions also had not only loyal 
adherents, but in many instances energetic missionaries who prose- 
cuted their work along lines similar to those adopted by the Chris- 
tian evangelists. Christianity entered the religious field not as a 
pioneer but as a competitor, competing first with Judaism and then 
with paganism. 
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This relationship continued for several generations, and was 
particularly pronounced during the impressionable period of 
Christianity’s early youth, when its developing character and 
content were being determined. At first it was closely associated 
with Judaism, notwithstanding the subsequent antagonism between 
the two religions. At an early date Christianity was carried to the 
Gentiles, where for many years it continued to be in intimate 
contact with paganism. Certainly at no time within the first 
century could it be said that the new religion had been so successful 
in establishing large and self-sufficient communities of its own, or 
had so completely displaced other faiths, as to make their influence 
no longer an item of any consequence for its own life. 

This fact is all the more significant when we remember that 
Christianity did not start out full-grown, but developed some of 
the most significant phases of its life under the compulsion of special 
problems arising in its early history. To begin with, the new 
community was scarcely conscious of being more than a messianic 
sect within orthodox Judaism, but Jewish rejection of its messianic 
teaching compelled it to develop an independent organization. 
At first the advocates of the new faith seem to have assumed that 
every convert must take upon himself the yoke of the Jewish 
ceremonial law, but later the practical demands of gentile missions 
compelled a change in this position. In the early days the end of 
the world was expected suddenly, even while the men of Jesus’ own 
generation were still alive, but the passing of time soon necessitated 
a readjustment of this doctrine. The first century of Christianity’s 
history is a most noteworthy period in its ecclesiastical, practical, 
and doctrinal development. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the personnel of the churches during 
these formative days was made up of individuals whose youthful 
associations had been in some faith other than Christianity. The 
new religion was not yet old enough to have trained up men from 
their youth within its own communion. At first little attention 
was given to the childern, since it seemed doubtful whether they 
would have time to grow to manhood before the end of the world 
should come. The importance of bringing them up in Christianity 
was later realized, but this procedure seems to have been contrary 
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to apostolic practice since the church sought to justify the innova- 
tion by recalling that Jesus had overridden the apostles’ views when 
he said: “Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid them 
not, for to such belongeth the kingdom of God” (Mark 10:14). 
Nevertheless the bulk of the church membership during the first 
century, in all probability, consisted of adult converts from other 
religions. And it is quite insupposable that their past could be 
completely obliterated by the mere fact of transition from one 
communion to another. When they came into Christianity they 
brought the religious heritage of their past with them, contributing 
it, in so far as it was found valuable, toward the enrichment of the 
new religion. This at least was the case with such Palestinians 
as James and his conservative associates in Jerusalem, or with 
Hellenists like Stephen, Paul, and Apollos. That the situation 
would be similar in the case of converts from paganism is intrinsi- 
cally very probable. 

These observations suggest some fundamental queries regarding 
the origin and nature of early Christianity. Since it arose in a 
world already imbued with religious notions; since it lived in close 
contact with this world, working out its own form and content 
to meet the demands of its surroundings; and since its member- 
ship was drawn from those who had been reared in other faiths, 
must we not look to contemporary religions for many essential 
items in the life and thinking of the early Christians? If we find 
here important foreign influences affecting the content and develop- 
ment of primitive Christianity, will not our notion of its essential 
nature have to be defined accordingly ? Under these circumstances 
can we think of this new religion as a thing fashioned and finished 
in the heavens? Can we treat it merely as a given quantity of 
revelation handed down to earth and then obscured by the dross 
of human accretions from which it must be separated in order to 
obtain its original “essence”? Or must we think of it primarily 
as an evolution of religious experience, the experience varying in 
its content and form of expression according to the needs of different 
individuals and the demands of different situations in early 
Christian history ? 

To solve these problems we need to examine more minutely 
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the genesis of Christianity as it appears in the first century of its 
history. Among the forces contributing toward its life, three may 
be mentioned as probably most significant: (1) original contribu- 
tions from within its own circle, either by leading personalities like 
Jesus and the apostles, or by the rank and file of its membership; 
(2) a heritage appropriated from Judaism; and (3) elements taken 
from the contemporary religious life of the Greco-Roman world. 

Beyond all question Christianity owes a large debt to those 
forceful personalities who appear in its early history, especially to 
Jesus and Paul. They displayed vigorous spiritual natures, they 
reacted strongly upon the religious problems of their day, and they 
made a very definite impression upon their intimate associates. 
This is just the type of person who is capable of contributing most 
significantly toward the establishment of a new religion. But even 
when we have fully recognized the genetic importance of their work 
we cannot affirm that they created Christianity de novo. Personal- 
ities though never so creative and forceful cannot separate them- 
selves absolutely from their environment. Furthermore, primitive 
Christianity was not an isolated product; but it arose amid the 
actual conditions of real life. Even had Jesus from the moment 
of his baptism and Paul from the day of his conversion withdrawn 
completely from contact with men, their religion would still have 
shown traces of their past history. How much more must it have 
contemporary genetic relationships when worked out in the arena 
of real life! As that arena was prevailingly Jewish in the one case 
and prevailing gentile in the other, the problem of Christianity’s 
obligations both to Judaism and to paganism demands attention. 

The close kinship between Christianity and Judaism is a well- 
recognized fact. Jesus did his work almost wholly if not entirely 
within Jewish circles. The membership of the early community 
was exclusively Jewish. Many of the leading missionaries to the 
Gentiles were of Jewish parentage and training. And the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings became the sacred Scriptures of early 
Christendom. The debt of Christianity to Judaism is evident 
without further elaboration. The New Testament data on the 
subject are relatively so abundant and have been so often 
expounded, that the common possession of the two religions and 
the chief points on which they differ are, in general, clear. 
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The problem of Christianity’s relation to paganism is much more 
obscure and much less frequently studied. In fact, the very 
existence of the problem often remains unrecognized. Is not this 
a serious oversight? Why should we look only to Judaism for 
genetic elements in early Christianity when we remember how gen- 
erally Christianity, as we know it, even in the first century, was 
reared on gentile soil and how correspondingly strong the probabili- 
ties are that gentile ideas would exert an important influence in 
determining the ultimate form of the new and developing religion ? 
Indeed it might seem a priori probable that Christianity absorbed 
the essential elements of paganism more completely than it absorbed 
Judaism, since it ultimately displaced the former while it grew 
farther and farther away from the latter. To expound only those 
phases of the new religion which can be traced to Judaism, or to the 
individual contributions of Jesus and the first disciples, is to neglect 
a large field in the history of first-century Christianity. 

This deficiency is all the more regrettable in view of certain 
novel theories recently advocated regarding Christianity’s origin. 
We have been told that it is essentially only a reproduction and 
rearrangement of ideas and rites already current in the religions of 
the Greco-Roman world. The most extreme form of this conten- 
tion affirms that even the person of the historical Jesus is a fictitious 
product created to embody current ideas about the saving signifi- 
cance of anthropomorphized gods who lived, for a while, on earth, 
then died and rose again to insure the salvation of believers. 
While this recently debated subject of Jesus’ existence is unques- 
tionably to be answered in the affirmative, still in the wake of this 
controversy the older and much more difficult problem of genetic 
relationships between early Christianity and contemporary religions 
in the ancient Orient arises, demanding more insistently than ever 
the attention of the student. 

A glance at the religious situation in this ancient world may 
prove suggestive. Its peculiar character in the first century of our 
era had been determined largely by the political evolution of the 
three preceding centuries. When Alexander the Great defeated 
the Persians in 333 B.c. the whole complexion of the ancient Orient 
began to change. Though Alexander died only ten years later, he 
had practically conquered the entire Orient, ushering in what is 
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known as the Hellenistic period of ancient history. Nor was his 
victory purely military. He had established Greek cities all over 
his empire, Greek became the language of trade and commerce, 
and a new political order of things was inaugurated. This process 
of development continued under his successors until Rome appeared 
upon the scene. Even after Rome had completed its conquest of 
the East the chief features of Hellenism still survived. Under the 
Roman emperors the ancient world continued to work out its 
destiny along lines already fixed in the Hellenistic period. 

The cultural and religious consequences of the Greco-Roman 
domination are very important. While the armies of Greece and 
Rome successively conquered the world, they did not obliterate 
the civilizations of the conquered peoples. In fact the civilization 
of Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, Babylonia, and Egypt survived and 
flourished under the conquerors. To be sure, it was transfused with 
Greek and Roman elements, but it in turn acted very forcefully 
upon the life of Greeks and Romans. 

Most significant for us, in our present study, is the unifying 
and blending process which this new order of things set in motion. 
Upon Greece itself the effect was very marked. Prior to the time 
of Philip and Alexander there was no unified Greek state. There 
were as many units as there were cities, for the city was the state. 
It was the strong hand of Philip followed by the brilliant career of 
Alexander which made Greece a united nation. Along with this 
unification went also a significant broadening of view, a breaking- 
down of Greek exclusiveness. Alexander opened up a new world 
whose magnificence and culture could not fail to challenge attention. 
The foreigner could no longer be dismissed with the epithet “ bar- 
barian”’; he took a place in the world side by side with the Greek. 
Artisans and merchants from the Orient invaded every Greek city 
of importance, bringing with them their own culture and their own 
religion. Greek philosophers, historians, and poets adopted a 
cosmopolitan outlook. They extended their conception of the 
oixoupevn far beyond the borders of ancient Hellas and they 
gradually accustomed themselves to use the new world-language, 
the «ow. The civilization of the Orientals was respected for its 
antiquity and admired for its brilliance, their religion was studied 
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and compared with the religion of Greece, and there arose a new 
philosophy of history in the effort to interpret this new outlook 
upon the world. In all of this attitude a new and powerful influ- 
ence emanating from the ancient East is evident. Alexander and 
his successors led the Greeks to the feet of a new schoolmaster, the 
culture of the Orient. 

The effect upon the Orient itself was also marked. The 
stability of Greek rule enabled the Asiatics to exhibit and pursue 
unmolested their industrial and commercial genius. Their adop- 
tion of the Greek language made them at home in all parts of the 
Hellenistic world, where they were free, however, to follow their 
own customs, to adhere to their own religion, and to maintain 
their national individuality. But this very freedom of intercourse 
tended to eliminate national barriers, particularly in the sphere of 
religion. When the Babylonian, the Persian, the Syrian, or the 
Egyptian carried his religion to a foreign city the deity necessarily 
lost his local character. Hence the earlier conception of a national 
bond between gods and men was displaced by the notion of an 
individual relationship. Nor was the traveler averse to hearing 
about other gods and other religions, if they could offer him new 
hopes or greater satisfactions for the yearnings of his soul. And 
indeed he often encountered ardent missionaries who believed their 
own peculiar faith alone worthy of allegiance. A strong stimulus 
toward syncretism and individualism is the outstanding character- 
istic of this general situation. 

When the Roman domination displaced the Greek, the internal 
conditions of the ancient world were not materially changed. The 
Romans never attempted to crush the ancient civilization, which 
in turn influenced its last conquerors quite as significantly as it had 
the Greeks. It is a well-known fact that Hellenistic culture in 
reality conquered Rome in the early days of the empire. By the 
end of the first century A.D. this conquest was practically complete, 
and in the realm of religion the same tendencies which had already 
appeared in Hellenism continued to operate unabated. 

This was necessarily a period of great religious unrest. There 
was no longer any well-established national faith. The prestige 
which various Asiatic deities had once held as protectors of their 
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subjects’ political freedom had been destroyed by the success of 
the foreign conqueror. In the new situation the conquerors them- 
selves had no national religion adequate to their own needs, much 
less were they able to furnish their subjects an adequate substitute 
for the faith they had destroyed. Men accordingly turned from 
the thought of a god who could save a nation to search for a god 
who could save an individual. And as the type of salvation desired 
differed according to the tastes of various individuals, a variety of 
religious tendencies resulted. 

The nearest approach to a national religion was emperor- 
worship. The conception of a deified monarch arose long before 
the Christian era. It seems to have been of oriental origin, where 
it was fostered by the feeling of the wide gap separating the king 
from his subjects. The Persians surrounded their ruler with a 
divine nimbus and the Egyptians believed the king to be the incar- 
nation of deity. Throughout this ancient world the monarch 
belonged more or less definitely in the realm of the divine. Alex- 
ander and his successors freely appropriated these current beliefs. 
For Romans, however, the thought was far less natural, since their 
political philosophy was fundamentally democratic. But the 
unrest consequent upon Caesar’s death, and the restoration of 
peace by Augustus, prepared the way for the latter’s elevation to 
a place of reverence if not of deification in the minds of the people. 
This was a situation of which Augustus wisely but surely took 
advantage, nor was the reverence accorded him entirely without 
good reasons. He really had brought about a condition of salva- 
tion for which many persons longed—a national deliverance restor- 
ing peace and prosperity to the Roman people. Vergil had 
prophesied the coming of such a messianic deliverer in these words: 


The last age told by Cumae’s seer is come, 

A mighty roll of generations new 

Is now arising. Justice now returns 

And Saturn’s realm; and from high heaven descends 
A worthier race of men. Only do thou 

Smile chaste Lucina, on the infant boy, 

With whom the iron age will pass away. 

The golden age in all the earth be born; 

For thine Apollo reigns. 
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Later Vergil seems to feel that this prophecy is fulfilled, or is begin- 
ning to be fulfilled, in the person and work of Augustus. Other 
Roman poets sang Augustus’ praises in a similar vein, hence it is 
not surprising that he should have been officially deified after his 
death and that his successors were accorded divine honors during 
their lifetime. Of course in the East even Augustus had been hailed 
as a god and savior while he lived, as we know from inscriptions 
dedicated to him. 

Less national in character, but still offering a salvation which 
pertained largely to the present, is the religion of philosophy, as we 
may call it. The thinkers of ancient Greece early discarded the 
polytheistic doctrines of mythology and sought satisfaction for 
religious needs along ethical lines. Plato had done much to purify 
religion by interpreting it in terms of soul-elevation. But he had 
not completely purged his religious thinking of polytheistic limita- 
tions, since he felt that the scholar only could rise to the proper 
heights of mystical experience. For the uneducated masses the old 
gods were still needed. It remained for the exponents of Stoicism 
to popularize the idea of salvation through the principle of inner 
soul-freedom, and in the first century of our era the Cynic-Stoic 
philosophers were propagating their teachings with noteworthy 
missionary zeal. They had formulated a type of discourse called 
the Diatribe by which their teaching was presented in popular and 
forceful form—a type of presentation illustrated at times by Paul’s 
letters and some portions of our gospels. Men devoted themselves 
to the cause of missions with real zeal, holding that they were the 
messengers of Zeus sent to summon humanity from following the 
lower to seek the higher good. Though philosophers, they con- 
ceived their mission to be not the enrichment of speculation but the 
salvation of souls from ethical death. To this end they exhorted 
their hearers to experience a new birth of the inner life and realize 
the high calling of existence. They followed up their preaching 
with instructions of an ethical character treating the commonplace 
facts of daily life. Their slogan was, only he who is wise is free, 
only he is noble. Their self-sacrificing fidelity to their work is 
remarkable—a true forerunner of the spirit of the early Christian 
missionary. He who taught for personal gain was tabooed. It 
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was a principle with them to wear the simplest clothing, to carry no 
wallet for collecting contributions but merely a traveling bag and a 
staff. Thus simply equipped they pursued their work, and not 
infrequently appealed to their simplicity and devotion as cre- 
dentials. Hence Paul’s similar claim would not have been at all 
a novel idea to his readers. 

A third religious tendency of the period is much more skeptical 
as to the possibility of relief from the stress and necessity of life. 
If there are any gods at all they have virtually nothing to do with 
man, whose career is determined beforehand by the fates. This 
fatalism was a natural product of Greek thinking on its rational- 
istic side, and it played readily into the hands of oriental fatalism 
which underlay the practice of astrology and magic. While the 
gods might not be directly concerned with the life of man, yet if 
their intentions could be read from the stars, man might anticipate 
fate; and if he could learn a magic formula by which the deity 
could be forced into the service of humanity, man might become, to 
some extent, his own savior. While Babylonia seems to have been 
the original home of astrology and magic, they were early and 
extensively practiced in Egypt and later intrenched themselves 
strongly in the Greco-Roman world. 

By another type of religion, soul-salvation was emphasized. This 
was thought to be accomplished through union with a savior-deity 
who had summed up in his own experience the lot of suffering 
humanity, triumphing over death through a miraculous resurrec- 
tion. The dire necessity of this life could not be avoided. One 
might, however, by observing certain ceremonies, ally himself with 
this triumphant deity and so at last share in the deity’s victory. 
This type of religion, known as the Mysteries, appeared at an early 
date in Greece in the Eleusinian and Orphic cults. It pervaded 
Asia Minor in the mysteries of Cybele and Attis, it is illustrated 
in the worship of the Syrian Adonis, the Persian Mithra, the Baby- 
lonitn Tammuz, and the Egyptian Osiris. It was the prevailing 
popular faith of the Greco-Roman world during the period of its 
first contact with Christianity. 

Another phase of religious activity, not altogether unlike the 
Mysteries, but devoting more attention to theological speculation, 
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is known as Gnosticism. This used to be thought a post-Christian 
development issuing from the union of Christianity with Greek 
philosophy. Now it is known to have been pre-Christian, at least 
in its primitive form, and to have been constructed mainly from 
oriental elements. It claimed to be founded upon a mysterious and 
secret wisdom which could be revealed only to one who had been 
initiated into the sect. This knowledge, which pertained to the 
way of soul-salvation, was not to be proved or propagated, but 
was to be accepted as a divine revelation and its secrets carefully 
guarded. Thus the affinities of Gnosticism with the Mystery- 
religions were closer than with any other religious movement of the 
times. Its doctrinal basis was a rigid dualism of spirit and matter, 
the former belonging to the realm of light and the latter to the realm 
of darkness. The soul of man is imprisoned in darkness and can- 
not escape without help from the realm of light. The possibility of 
salvation is brought about by a divine scheme, according to which 
help descends from the higher sphere to rescue and reinforce 
fallen humanity. This saving work is made effective for the indi- 
vidual through acquaintance with the secrets of revelation taught 
to the initiates only, and sometimes guaranteed to them through 
certain rites of initiation. Thus the ultimate object of religion is 
individual salvation, the assurance of a fortunate destiny for the 
soul after death. 

Summarizing the religious thinking of this pagan world, more 
especially as exemplified in the Mystery-religions, we find interest 
centering in the salvation of the individual immortal soul. This 
was a spark of divinity in man held in bondage by the forces of evil 
and could be released only by a divine deliverer who effected man’s 
salvation through sharing the lot of suffering humanity and miracu- 
lously triumphing over death. The community was organized 
on the basis of a life of union with this risen savior—a union effected 
through participation in certain rites such as baptisms and meals. 
Thus the initiate by becoming, to a certain extent, identified vith 
the deity experienced a second birth. Sometimes he said he was 
filled with the deity, and as evidence of this fact he pointed to exhi- 
bitions of ecstasy in his new life. Henceforth he was under the 
direct care of the redeemer-god through whose aid he could success- 
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fully resist the powers of darkness which had formerly controlled 
him. He was now assured that death would bring him final release 
from all trouble and would give him eternal happiness. 

How familiar the type of Christian preaching represented in 
much of our New Testament must have sounded to Gentiles who 
were accustomed to the above ways of thinking! It would not 
be difficult for them to believe in a heaven-sent suffering and rising 
redeemer with whom they were exhorted to ally themselves through 
such sacraments as baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The Christian 
emphasis upon individual rather than upon national redemption 
was a point of view to which they were well accustomed. The 
notion of a dualistic world where evil and good were in constant 
conflict was also a natural one for the pagan, and he too believed 
that initiation into the community meant an alliance with the 
redeemer-god by which the initiate was reborn to a new life where 
the powers of evil no longer had dominion over him. It is not 
surprising that the Corinthians readily appropriated the notion of 
ecstatic endowment by the spirit and indulged in its use so freely 
that Paul was compelled to warn them against going to harmful 
extremes. Indeed many religious ideas, as contained for example 
in Paul’s letters, must have seemed strangely familiar to gentile 
ears. And if we question why Gentiles did not therefore flock in 
greater numbers into the Christian movement, we can only infer 
that it was because the Gentile saw no good reason why he should 
forsake the particular deity in whom he now trusted and give his 
allegiance to a stranger. The Christian said, Do this because in 
none other is there salvation; for neither is there any other name 
under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must be saved. 
But the pagan did not feel so certain that this assertion was true. 

How shall we explain this similarity of thinking between Chris- 
tianity and paganism? It is noticeable in the first place, that the 
similarities pertained chiefly to those features which differentiated 
Christianity from Judaism. Or in so far as they were found in 
Judaism they belonged to the later phases of that religion—phases 
which are now generally regarded as pagan in origin. But many 
of the similarities require some other explanation. We may choose 
between two possibilities: either Christianity and paganism evolved 
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their similarities independently of one another, or else the former 
derived them from the latter. The chronological priority of pagan- 
ism, the close contact between Christians and Gentiles in the first 
century, and the unique character of many items which their 
religions had in common favor or even require the supposition of 
pagan influence upon early Christianity. 

Yet we may not call Christianity merely an offshoot from 
paganism. Sometimes the Christians’ debt to gentile religions 
is so ardently advocated that one might almost imagine Christianity 
derived its entire content from this source. Caution here is very 
necessary, since not even a long list of parallels can, of themselves, 
establish dependence. Like conditions in different localities might 
independently produce similar religious ideas and practices. Nor 
is any amount of outward resemblance sufficient basis for a theory 
of borrowing when there are wide divergences in the more essential 
contents of the subject-matter. Parallelism must be essential in 
content and be supported by an appropriate historical background 
before one may use it as proof of real genetic relationships. 

On the other hand, it is equally easy to overstate Christianity’s 
obligations to Judaism. Since the earliest Christians were Jews, 
a large debt to Judaism must be presupposed, but we are not justi- 
fied in assuming that this source is always to be given precedence 
over paganism in a study of Christian origins. Where the subject- 
matter and the historical conditions point more naturally to a 
gentile source we must not allow our traditional preference for 
Judaism to prejudice us in its favor. 

From a similar cause, we may be disposed to place undue stress 
upon the creative personalities of early Christendom. Unques- 
tionably their contributions were very significant, but since they 
worked in intimate contact with actual life, it is hardly probable 
that they are to be credited with creating features already current 
in the religious world of their day. When primitive Christianity 
shows peculiar characteristics, these may be safely accepted as the 
work of its creative religious geniuses, but their prestige is not 
greatly enhanced—to say nothing of the historical improbability 
involved—by assuming that they created anew such religious 
notions as were already current in their surroundings. 
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The activity of strong personalities, a considerable heritage from 
Judaism, and important influences from contact with paganism all 
enter into the making of early Christianity. No one of these 
factors may be justly ignored. The roots of the new religion drew 
sustenance from too wide a territory to permit the supposition 
that any one source was the exclusive ground of its entire existence. 
As it gradually developed into a world-religion it gathered to itself 
the vital forces of its religious world. 

In view of this situation, how shall the nature of early Chris- 
tianity be defined? It has not been customary to look for light 
upon the origin of the new faith in any social or religious evolution 
of human experience even among Christians themselves, to say 
nothing of drawing upon the religious life of contemporary heathen- 
dom. Study of Christian origins has, until within comparatively 
recent times at least, assumed that religion is to be accredited only 
by means of an external and restricted revelation. In all its 
essential features it must have come into the world newly from 
without, communicated to men through specific acts of revelation. 
Judaism may have contributed something toward its making, but 
this contribution was only a preliminary part of the complete 
revelation which God purposed in Christianity. Outside of Juda- 
ism he had not revealed himself in any significant manner, hence 
other religions could contribute only detrimental elements to the 
making and evolution of the true religion. To speak of genetic 
obligations to other faiths was to disparage Christianity and to 
vitiate its authority. 

This was the characteristic attitude of the early apologists. 
Although writers like Justin and Tertullian were compelled to admit 
that paganism did have ideas and rites, even at an earlier date, 
similar to those of Christianity, they consistently refused to recog- 
nize genetic relationships. Christianity alone was the divinely 
ordained channel through which the Almighty conveyed true 
religion to humanity. It was purely a divine gift owing nothing 
of its content to any source other than formal revelation. The 
anticipations and likenesses observed in paganism lacked any divine 
sanction. Their existence was due to the deceptive activity of 
evil demons who stole the secrets of revelation from Moses and 
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the prophets in order to make it appear that Christianity lacked 
originality and so possessed no unique validity. 

Even in more recent times, when Christianity’s growth can be 
viewed from the perspective of centuries of history, the same point 
of approach has often been adopted. Changes in its form from 
time to time are recognized, but these are explained either as addi- 
tional revelations, or as a normal unfolding of the original germ, 
or as a foreign growth upon the primitive stock. In no case do 
contemporary religions contribute any essential elements to the 
development. The notion of deterioration from the time of Jesus 
and the apostles on, or even from the time of Jesus, has been char- 
acteristic of Protestant interpretation. Accordingly Christianity’s 
growth and adaptation to new surroundings is not to be viewed as 
an evolution issuing in a state of greater fulness and perfection, 
but rather as an obscuration of the originally revealed perfect 
deposit. Items which early interpreters may have taken over 
from the contemporary world do not belong to the essence of Chris- 
tianity. These things are only excrescences, harmful impedimenta, 
to be cast aside as soon as discovered. From this point of view 
there can be no broadly genetic conception of Christian origins. At 
most one may merely ask to what extent early Christianity’s 
historical setting tarnished its pristine purity. To discover that 
certain items which have occupied a large place in Christian think- 
ing were anticipated in paganism is to reduce by just so much the 
content of Christianity’s ‘‘essence.”’ 

This attitude, though not expressed in so extreme a form, 
seems to control some of our modern so-called critical New Testa- 
ment study. When interpreters set the genuine epistles of Paul 
in the foreground and pass lightly over the others, when they 


particularly emphasize that part of gospel tradition which they ' 


assign to Jesus and largely ignore the rest, their procedure is 
perfectly proper in so far as they aim merely to depict what can 
be known historically of Jesus and Paul. But when they tacitly 
assume or deliberately affirm that their results furnish all the 
essential features of Christianity, they are virtually harking back 
to the notion of the special authority of a restricted revelation. 
It is a remnant of the older Protestant dogma of a unique revela- 
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tion through a closed canon of Scripture. This revelation is reduced 
in the first stage of criticism to certain books whose traditional 
authorship can be defended, and finally it is narrowed down to 
that portion of gospel tradition assignable to Jesus himself. Where 
this feeling predominates, the significance of pagan influence upon 
early Christianity is easily ignored. The apathy of many “liberal” 


theologians toward the religionsgeschichtliche method of New 


Testament study appears to be, in some measure, due to this linger- 
ing influence of the authority ideal. It is conceded that one should 
apply this method in Old Testament study, and in the study of 
certain phases of Christian history, but it can shed no light on the 
really vital part of Christianity since that is—and must be— 
original with Jesus. 

Does this point of approach allow us to estimate properly the 
nature of primitive Christianity ? Are we to look for an irreducible 
minimum which may be called “‘essence,”’ while the remainder is 
merely excrescence? So to proceed is to dismember early Chris- 
tianity and to recognize only a part of its life. Possibly the Sermon 
on the Mount with its ethical emphasis comes nearer to being 
essential for some of us than does, for example, the Pauline notion 
of a divine salvation-drama with the dying and rising redeemer-god 
as its central figure. This question must be decided on the basis 
of men’s religious needs today. But to determine what was needed 
by men in the first century we must turn to history; and, so far as 
Christians were concerned, first-century Christianity as a whole is 
the historical answer to our question. Not any single item but its 
entire content must be called “essential,” since each phase of it 
arose in answer to some demand of the time and so constituted a 
genuine factor in its life. Its limited world-view, its realistic 
eschatology, its doctrine of the redeemer-divinity, its sacramental- 
ism were all essential to its development. Even should some of 
these things be thought unessential for our religious thinking, 
still they evidently were the very items which appealed most 
strongly to the religious consciousness of men in that period of 
the world’s history. 

Our problem then is not how much we can subtract—or must 
subtract—in order to have genuine Christianity left. We cannot 
subtract anything and still have genuine historic Christianity left. 
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A correct notion of its character can be obtained only by studying 
it in its entirety, recognizing the importance of all its phases from 
whatsoever source they may seem to have been derived. Cer- 
tainly we are not at liberty to assume that those features of the 
new religion which were developed through contact with paganism 
were any less essential to its growth than were other items taken 
from Judaism or created by Christian thinkers. The new religion 
does not derive its credentials from a single source, nor can its 
true character be defined in terms of any single constituent element. 

When once we fully recognize that primitive Christianity was 
a vital thing drawing sustenance from a variety of sources, we can 
no longer think of it as an arithmetical quantity which may be 
reduced to its lowest terms without altering its value. It was not 
an abstract entity; it had no existence apart from the life of actual 
persons, and its content and development are coterminous with the 
content and evolution of their religious experience. This experi- 
ence expressed and interpreted itself in terms of various religious 
duties, organizations, rites, and doctrines in response to contem- 
porary requirements. The actual validity of these religious 
phenomena lay primarily in their practical efficiency rather than 
in any dogma of external authority which later attached itself to 
them. Hence the foundations of early Christianity were as broad, 
its inspirations as authoritative, and its origin as divine as those of 
life itself. All that could be spoken by the voice of deity in the 
lives of religious men—and no other form of utterance is for a 
moment comparable with this—here found expression. 

As for primitive Christianity’s nature, we are forced to conclude 
that it was not a meager revelation through a single channel; it 
united and enlarged, in its own life, many streams of inspiration 
already flowing in the ancient world. It was never a static 
quantum, but was a constant growth, every stage of which had its 
own importance and deserves due consideration on the part of all 
who would appreciate the true character of that early faith. It 
cannot be described adequately as a donation to humanity, since 
it was primarily a spiritual attainment to be realized anew by 
each successive generation. And if Christianity today would be a 
true successor of that primitive faith, it must ever define itself in 
terms of life and growth. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


THE LEIDEN CONGRESS FOR THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 


Leiden is ever memorable to Americans as the city of refuge of the 
Pilgrim fathers, where John Robinson prepared his flock for the “ May- 
flower” migration. Its university is dear to every friend of liberty, 
because founded immediately after and in commemoration of the 
heroic defense of the city which forms so splendid a chapter in the Rise 
of the Dutch Republic. Scholars look to it in addition as the university 
of Grotius and Scaliger, of Kuenen and Tiele, the first in the world to 
found a chair of the history of religion. 

It was an appropriate decision, therefore, of the last quadrennial 
International Congress for the History of Religion, held at Oxford in 
1908, that its next session—the fourth—should be at Leiden. 

Thither were gathered on September 9 to 13 some three hundred 
workers in the various fields of research in this branch of social psychol- 
ogy, subdividing into ten sections for the discussion respectively of 
(1) Primitive Religions and General Method, (2) Chinese and Japanese 
Religions, (3) Egypt, (4) The Semites, (5) Islam, (6) India and Iran, 
(7) Greco-Roman Religion, (8) Celtic, Germanic and Slavic Religions, 
(9) Malayan and Polynesian Religions, (10) Christianity. 

Many were the gracious acts of hospitality on the part of the national 
and municipal government, the officers and students of the university, 
and individuals connected with these, or themselves in attendance at 
the Congress. Special trains and boats were provided by the state for 
excursions to places of interest in the vicinity. Receptions were given 
in the ancient Stadhuis, with speeches of welcome by the mayor and 
other local dignitaries. Badges were supplied which gave to members 
free use of the local and suburban electric transportation system. An 
open-air concert was provided in the gardens of the Zomerzorg by the 
municipal orchestra, whose music also enlivened other public festivities, 
while every successive day had its luncheons and dinners given for smaller 
and larger groups of delegates assembled through considerations of 
kindred scientific interest. Not the least enjoyable of these social 
events was the daily afternoon tea in the Botanical Gardens of the 
university where visitors were received by a committee of ladies and 
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could walk in the shrubbery beside winding lagoons of the canal, or 
inspect the conservatories with their wonders of East Indian flora. Even 
the students of the university took their part, in spite of the fact that the 
Congress assembled of necessity in the midst of the summer vacation. 
It was on the evening of their arrival (Monday) that the city’s guests 
were escorted to the sound of music through the streets draped with 
banners and brilliant with electric lights to the mayor’s reception in the 
Stadhuis. The following evening (Tuesday) delegates and friends of 
both sexes assembled a second time in the “ Minerva,” or students’ club, 
where music, speeches, and entertainment had the more informal, 
convivial, character distinctive of student life everywhere. Mutual 
acquaintance, not mere interchange of scientific views, was the object 
of coming these many thousands of miles. It was no mere useless 
display or luxury, therefore, which provided so bountifully for social 
intercourse and enjoyment. 

The formal sessions of the Congress opened under the direction of 
the “Committee of Honor” representing the national government in the 
great hall of the municipal palace (Stadszaal). Prince Henry, the titular 
head and “Patron” of the Congress, was detained by illness, and the 
address of welcome was delivered instead by the first of the three “‘ Honor- 
ary Presidents,” the Ministers of the Interior, of Foreign Affairs, and of 
the Colonies. It was responded to by the venerable President of the 
Committee of Organization and Chairman of the Congress, the veteran 
leader in its field of research, Chantépie de la Saussaye. French being 
the official language of the Congress for its public communications, one 
had opportunity to admire not only the clearness of insight and sym- 
pathetic attitude of an enlightened ministry, but the ease and grace with 
which cultured sons of the Netherlands employ a foreign tongue. To 
many who listened to successive impromptu addresses of the venerable 
President, French must have appeared to be his mother tongue, as it 
obviously is that of his father’s name. Yet in the sessions of the Con- 
gress for purposes of critical debate, the most exacting of all demands, 
Chantépie de la Saussaye chose German, while in conversation with 
those of English birth he used their native tongue with scarcely less of 
ease and fluency. This proficiency, rare as it seems among American 
scholars, was rather typical than exceptional, the sessions of the various 
sections being conducted indifferently in the three languages, a paper 
in German, for example, being frequently debated in both French and 
English, and the presiding officer using whichever language was employed 
by the speaker from the floor. Only Dutch was not admitted, which 
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left our hosts somewhat at a disadvantage, nearly all others being allowed 
the use of their native tongue. A millennium ago Latin would have 
been the inevitable single recourse of all under similar conditions. Two 
millenniums ago it would have been Greek. Is the medium of scholarly 
interchange for the future to be polyglot; or Esperanto ? 

Accredited delegates of the various governments were presented at 
the close of the formal addresses in an adjoining room, and the formal 
opening exercises of the Congress were thus concluded. 

The mornings of Wednesday and Thursday and the afternoons of 
Tuesday and Thursday were occupied by the sessions of the separate 
sections in various halls of the university. Wednesday afternoon and 
Friday morning were set apart for general sessions of the Congress, 
while Friday afternoon was devoted to the excursion to Rotterdam and 
Vlaardingen offered by the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer Hollandais 
and the Municipality of Rotterdam, followed in the evening by the 
farewell dinner at the Hotel des Deux Villes at the Hague given by the 
Committee of Organization. 

One can hardly praise too highly the forethought and skill of the 
management. In a larger city where commercial interests predominate 
the gathering of a few hundred savants would have been an event of far 
less significance. At Leiden other affairs were made subordinate to the 
Congress, and its reception was marked by a dignity and taste corre- 
sponding to the well-ordered system and painstaking forethought of 
the Committee of Management. 

The opening general session of the Congress on Tuesday morning 
has already been described. Its closing session on Friday morning had 
a corresponding, though less formal character, the principal business, 
aside from votes of thanks and appreciation, being the appointment 
of new officers and committees, and the consideration of invitations for 
the entertainment of the Congress at the session of 1916. The three 
invitations received, (1) from the University of California, (2) from the 
University and Municipality of Heidelberg and (3) from the royal, 
municipal, and academic authorities in the city of Rome, were referred 
to the Committee of Organization. The general session on Wednesday 
afternoon was devoted to an illustrated lecture in the city theater by 
M. E. Guimet, founder and director of the Musée Guimet in Paris, 
on Egypto-Roman Symbolism. M. Guimet exhibited three series of 
excellent and well-chosen lantern-slides. The endless convoluted line, 
employed in Buddhist as well as Egyptian and Roman art as a symbol 
of infinity was one example of the pervasiveness of religious symbolism 
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among various peoples at different periods. Another example was 
afforded in a series of slides exhibiting in various stages of transition the 
transformations and combinations of Khonsu and Horus in Ptolemaic 
and later Egyptian art. A third series exhibited various modifications 
of the Egyptian knot or ankh, as the symbol of eternity or immortality, 
developing ultimately into the symbol of wreath and cross, or cross and 
crown in Christian art. 

If criticism be allowable of so difficult a task as that of the Program 
Committee, it would seem to be most reasonably directed at the meager- 
ness of provision for interesting and enlightening the general public; 
for on such a subject as the history of religion the intelligent public is 
peculiarly, almost pathetically, ready to be interested and enlightened. 
Gatherings of the character of the quadrennial Congress have a certain 
value as an opportunity for bringing scientific workers into direct contact 
with one another, though it is easy to overestimate the value of the 
opportunity thus afforded for the criticism of technical papers, which 
usually require to be studied under the library lamp. But this is not 
the only, nor even perhaps the chief, occasion for international scientific 
congresses. They should serve to promote a just and intelligent appre- 
ciation by the interested public of what scientific authority is really 
doing. The discriminating public should get from them a better idea 
of what is known or may be known in the science concerned, as dis- 
tinguished from pseudo-science. It would seem practicable on occa- 
sion of international congresses to make a larger use of the general 
sessions than is often the case, give less room to pure ceremonial and 
formality and the transaction of business, and give the sanction and 
indorsement of the whole body to some few selected representatives 
qualified to speak to the wider public both authoritatively and effectively. 
At the Leiden Congress the only effort in this direction was the illustrated 
lecture of M. Guimet. 

Of the papers presented in the separate sections our notice must of 
necessity be brief in the extreme. As usual, where the selective powers 
of the Program Committee are very limited, they covered a wide range 
of value, and were rarely adapted in choice of subject to the audience 
one might expect at this rather than any other gathering of scientists 
in the same field. Most will undoubtedly appear im extenso in the 
particular technical journals devoted to their specific subjects, and all 
will be edited by the Committee on Publication for the official Transac- 
tions of the Congress, giving the public access to their contents either 
directly or indirectly. Our report therefore, can be scarcely more than 
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by title, and will be limited to a selection.‘ To section 1 were given by 
assignment of the Program Committee the few discussions presented in 
the important field, specially appropriate to the character of the gather- 
ing, of Methodology. Count Goblet d’Alviella had the perspicacity 
to appreciate this demand, and met it with an address on the “ Recipro- 
cal Services to Be Rendered Respectively by the Historical and the 
Comparative Method in the Science of Religions.” This was largely in 
answer to the volume of Foucart La méthode comparative, showing that 
the religions of primitive peoples should also be studied, and not those 
only of the Egyptians and other civilized peoples, for light upon the data 
of religious history. 

Of general character was also the address of K. T. Preuss before the 
same section, on “The Religious Basis of Exogamy,” denying an acci- 
dental origin for the abhorrence of incest and similar psychological 
developments, and attributing them to the primitive idea of a magic 
unity subsisting between members of a conceptual group. 

The striking address of A. Titius on “The Origin of the Belief in 
God” discussed various theories, rejecting those which assume a high 
form of belief at the outset, but leaving room for a wide range of factors 
among various peoples. These factors included Nature-myths and the 
quest of causes for special events; but mere magic is to be distinguished 
from the services of divinities, which alone deserves to be called religion. 

The secretary of the Congress, A. Bertholet of Basel, discussed 
“The Conception of Atonement in Religion,” and there were contribu- 
tions of more restricted scope, among which may be mentioned that by 
Miss M. A. Owen on “‘The Rain-Gods of the American Indians,” and 
that by V. Grénbeck of Copenhagen on “Soul or Mana,” i.e., person- 
ality v. vital dynamic in primitive belief. 

Sections 2 and 6 held their sessions jointly. Among the leading 
addresses may be mentioned that of W. de Visser of Leiden on “The 
Bodhisatwa (Saint) Ti-tsang (Jizo) in China and Japan.” This 
legendary character affords a typical example of religious syncretism 
in the attributes and worship accorded him (or her) among Buddhists 
and Taoists in China since the fifth century a.D., and in Japan, as 
Shogun Jizo, since the twelfth. 

J. S. Speyer of Leiden reported on manuscripts acquired by the 
Dutch in Java in 1894, including a Mahayana Catechism (Sanghyang 

*For reports of addresses in other sections than his own (section 10) the present 


writer is largely dependent on the reports in Theol. Liz., XXXVII, 20 (September 
28, 1912). 
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Kamahfayanikan) showing correspondence with Tibetan sources and an 
intentional syncretism. P. Masson-Oursel of Paris discussed the 
“Three Embodiments of Buddha,’ Dharmakaya, Samboghakaya, 
Nirmanakaya. U. Pestalozza of Milan gave reasons for holding to 
“ An Iranian Source for the Ethiopic Text of the Book of Enoch.” Other 
papers were those by Perthold of Prague on “Gara and Giri, Obsolete 
Gods of the Sinhalese,” by Jahn of Bremen on the Puranas, by Oltra- 
mare of Geneva on “Relations between Ethics and Dogma in Bud- 
dhism,” and by W. L. Hare of Derby comparing “Brahman and 
Buddhistic Systems of Meditation.” 

Sections 4 and 5 also combined their sessions. Most nearly methodo- 
logical was the paper of Mr. S. A. Cook of Cambridge (England) entitled 
“The Significance of the Old Oriental Religions for the History of 
Religion.” The argument, however, was for the separate study of 
three connected lines of development in religion: (1) the biologic- 
psychological, (2) that determined by historical environment, (3) the 
rational. The “old Oriental” religions cited as a field for this study 
were those of “ Palestine and Syria.” 

Morris Jastrow of Philadelphia covered a wide field, but with his 
customary accuracy and thoroughness, in a comparison of “ Babylonian, 
Etruscan, and Chinese Divination.” For Babylonian divination, 
inspection of the liver is one characteristic, this organ being regarded 
as the seat of the soul and hence a mirror of reality. Another char- 
acteristic method is astrology. A third is that from monstrous births. 
Liver inspection appears practiced under like forms among Etruscans 
and Greeks. Astrological texts have been demonstrated by Bezold as 
in use among Greeks, and Berosus reports a school of astrology in Cos. 
In Etruria also we have traces independent of Greco-Roman influence, 
of astrology; moreover Cicero attests the existence there of a form of 
divination from monstrous births closely corresponding to the Baby- 
lonian. Even in Chinese astrology there are probable traces of connec- 
tion with Babylonia. 

C. Bezold of Heidelberg presented a new method of determining 
the antiquity of Babylonian astronomy from an investigation of the 
“Pantheon of the Astrological Cuneiform Texts.’”’ These are for the 
present late, derived from the library of Assurbanipal. They afford 
but a single mention of any Sumerian divinity, none of the period of 
Hammurabi, and comparatively few of the period of the Sargonidae. 
Inferences from the place of favor given to Ishtar, goddess of Nineveh, 
would point to the period of Sennacherib. Jastrow, in the debate, 
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pointed to evidences of transcription from older texts of the time of 
Hammurabi in the obsolete fuller forms of writing exhibited in some of 
the Assurbanipal tablets, and warned against too hasty inferences. 

C. H. Becker of Hamburg discussed the history of Mohammedan 
worship, tracing the development of the mosque from a general place of 
assembly into a house of worship. The date 856 a.p. marks the last 
appearance of a civil governor in the pulpit of the Imam. In the cultus 
and festal observances of Islam innumerable borrowings from Chris- 
tianity are to be found. 

Nicholson of Cambridge exhibited ‘The Goal of Muhammedan 
Mysticism” as a mystic Nirvana; not annihilation, but merging of the 
individual in God by progressive stripping off of the earthly through 
elimination of passion and of personal will. M. Horten of Bonn found 
“Philosophy and Religion in Islam” to be not in conflict, as might be 
expected from the extreme type of Mohammedan doctrine as to revela- 
tion, but in close alliance and harmony. M. Hartmann of Berlin 
reported on Islam in China, where a close connection has been found 
with Confucianism. E. Littmann of Strassburg illustrated from the 
cult of the Bedawy saint Ahmed how pre-Christian, Christian, and 
Jewish themes are perpetuated in modern Mohammedan saint-worship. 
S. A. Fries of Stockholm added to our knowledge of ‘Temples to Yahweh 
outside Palestine” by a description of some in actual use today among 
the Jews of Tunisia and Abyssinia. Other papers of value in sections 4 
and 5 we must pass unmentioned. 

In section 7, J. Toutain of Paris presented two addresses. ‘The 
Sacred Caverns of Greek and Roman Antiquity” were shown to have 
been seats of popular worship of immemorial antiquity that even today 
is not wholly extinct. The semi-bestial forms given to some of these 
cave-gods form a characteristic trait perhaps occasioned by the fact 
that the cavern in many cases would be the lair of wild beasts. From 
this rude antiquity to “The Worship of the Ptolemies in the Island of 
Cyprus” was a long stride, but not more sudden than the explorer finds 
himself obliged to take in Mediterranean lands. Inscriptions afford 
a conception of this Hellenistic cult in Cyprus which prefigures the 
emperor-worship of Roman times. W. N. Bates of Philadelphia gave 
evidence under the title “Some Aegean Survivals in Greek Religion as 
Seen in Vase Painting” of the influence in classical times of pre-Hellenic 
ideas. L. Farnell of Oxford traced “Hero-Cults in Greece” in some 
cases to the influence of the epos; instance: Mourning rites of Greek 
women in Southern Italy for Achilles. W. Weber of Groningen showed 
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how Greek popular belief in gnomes that give fertility to the soil 
encountered in Greco-Roman Egypt a similar more fully developed 
faith. R. Wiinsch of Kénigsberg emphasized the value of the Egyptian 
magic papyri in their syncretistic character as sources for the history 
of Hellenistic religion. K.H. E. de Jong of the Hague described “The 
Doctrine of the Astral Body among Neo-Platonists.” There were ‘also 
important papers by Director B. Carter of Rome on “The Problem of 
the Rex Sacrorum,” by Pettazoni on “Origins of Religion in Sardinia,” 
and others, for which we must refer the reader to the Transactions. 

The opening address of section 8 was delivered by Professor B. 
Symons of Groningen commending the evolutionary method of study 
and reminding his hearers of the appearance just one hundred years 
ago of the first work of Jacob Grimm in the field of the history of religion 
“Trmenstrasse und Irmensiule.” 

Germanic, Celtic, and Slavic religious ideas were discussed by a 
group of speakers including R. M. Meyer of Berlin, who discussed 
“Theophoric and Theriophoric Names among the Germanic Tribes.” 
Names compounded with the name of Odin, for example, are rare. Its 
place is taken by that of the sacred animal, “raven,” “wolf,” or the like. 
R. Van der Meulen of Leiden described the Lithuanian belief in Vélés, 
or ghosts, and necromancy. J. A. McCulloch of Bridge of Allan spoke 
on “The Celtic Conception of the Future Life.” The classical writers, 
Caesar, Diodorus Siculus, and Valerius Maximus show it to have been 
unlike the Pythagorean transmigration doctrine, and independent of the 
Greco-Roman. The underworld was peopled by souls “clothed upon” 
with either their own or else new bodies. It was not gloomy and 
dismal, but cheerful and joyous. We mention finally the paper of A. G. 
Van Hamel of Middelburg on “Druidism in Ireland,” who warned 
us against being misled by the Roman writers, and the later Irish texts 
influenced by them, into the idea of the Druids as a great priestly caste 
having their chief seat in the British Isles. In the oldest Irish texts 
the “Druids” are wholly wanting, or appear only as magicians. 

Section 10 had but one paper of a general or methodological character, 
that of the present writer entitled “ Baur’s Theory of Christian Origins 
from the Viewpoint of Comparative Religion.” The contention was 
that a restatement of this theory is required, showing that the transition 
from the Petrine to the Pauline type of gospel was a change of quality 
even more than of extension. Pauline Christianity is not merely univer- 
salized, but Hellenized, Judaism. C.Clemen of Bonn showed conversely 
in his paper on “The Influence of the Mysteries on Primitive Chris- 
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tianity” that we are in danger of overrating the early effect of these 
religions. Drastic influence from them was not felt until the period of 
second-century Gnosticism. 

E. von Dobschiitz of Breslau distinguished between the “‘Com- 
munion with God”’ sought in heathen, specially Hellenistic, mysteries, 
and that of faiths resting on Judaism. The former was physical and 
mystical, the later moral, a subjugation of the will. G. Kriiger of 
Giessen vindicated the authenticity of the passage, Matt. 16:17-19, on 
the primacy of Peter, against Grill and Schnitzer, showing it to be in 
keeping with the general late character of this Gospel. F. C. Cony- 
beare of Oxford maintained against Lightfoot, Zahn, and others that the 
“‘Judaizers and Docetae in the Ignatian Epistles” are two separate 
classes, not merely one heresy under different aspects. C. W. Emmet, 
also of Oxford, discussed “The Bearing of Eschatology on the Ethics 
of the Gospel,” denying the applicability of the “Interimsethik”’ theory. 
I Cor., chap. 7 is the only example in the New Testament of eschato- 
logical motives applied to the duties of the family. F. C. Burkitt of 
Cambridge and K. Lake of Leiden had papers on passages from Josephus. 
Burkitt came to the defense of the references to Christ, generally rejected 
as spurious or recast by Christian scribes. Lake drew inferences from 
Josephus’ report of Antipas’ execution of the Baptist unfavorable to the 
received ‘Chronology of the Gospels.’’ If the people regarded the 
disaster to Antipas’ army in 36 A.D. as a divine judgment on the murderer 
of the prophet, the crime must be dated shortly before. The inference, 
involving a conjectural emendation of Gal. 2:1 (recodpwv vs. Sexa- 
Tegodpwv) was vigorously contested in the discussion. G. A. Van den 
Bergh van Eysinga argued for a second-century type as “‘ The Gnosticism 
Antagonized in Revelation.” The number of the beast in Rev. 13:18 
is based on the gnostic ogdoad being a Pythagorean cumulative number of 
the type 1+2+3+4=10. Examples are found in a graffito in Pompeii 
and in John 21:11 (153=1+2.... 17 the number intended (?) 
in Acts 2:9f.); 666=1+2.... 36, and 36=1+2....8. K. 
Lincke of Jena sought an authentic characterization of the apostle 
Peter in the Kypvypa Ieérpov, 

P. Alphandéry of Paris gave two papers. In certain texts of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries migrations of animals are looked upon 
as “Signs of the Crusades.” Also “Messianism in the Latin Middle 
Ages”’ has a ritual perpetuating the apocalyptic eschatology, a baptism 
of “the king of the last days” and sacrament celebrated by him. 

Definitive results can hardly be expected from comparison of such 
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widely diverse themes. We may well believe, however, that the sense 
of fellowship in a common aim and purpose has been promoted. It is 
no small matter to realize how great a number of scholars in all lands 
are consciously co-operating in the study of the history of religion. 


BENJAMIN W. BACON 
Yate Divinity ScHOOL 


ANOTHER CASE OF DISCIPLINE IN THE PRUSSIAN CHURCH 


The state church of Prussia is again in a turmoil of controversy over 
the action of its Supreme Consistory (Oberkirchenrat), in dismissing from 
service one of its liberal pastors, G. Traub, of Dortmund. His case had 
gone through two lower courts, with increasing severity of judgment, 
before it was finally settled by the highest ecclesiastical court in the state 
church, which meted out the extreme penalty of the law—dismissal from 
service without pension (Dienstentlassung). 

This is the second chapter in the struggle between conservatives and 
liberals in the Prussian church, and grew out of the first. Just one year 
before the condemnation of Traub, Pastor Jatho, of Cologne, was 
condemned by the same court and sentenced to suspension from pastoral 
service with a pension.t Both pastors come from the Westphalian 
provinces, where the liberal element is strong, active, and defiant; and 
both are fellow-members of the liberal society, the “Friends of Evan- 
gelical Freedom,” with headquarters at Cologne. Pastor Jatho chose 
Pastor Traub for his attorney and defender before the Supreme Consis- 
tory, and it was due very largely to his activities in this service that he 
gave the offense which led to his own condemnation. 

There was, however, this difference in the two cases: Jatho was 
condemned for heretical opinions, while Traub was condemned for 
freedom of speech in criticizing the church authorities for their action 
against Jatho. They found him guilty of conduct injurious to his office 
as a pastor. The decision of the Consistory is summarized in the 
Chronik der Christlichen Welt, in part as follows? 

The violation of his official oath, with which the accused is charged, has to 
do with his conduct outside of his official acts, his public and literary activity. 
Indeed, the violation was not found in the fact of these activities but in their 
method, especially in the way in which he has criticized the state church, its 
authorities and institutions. 

t See “The New Prussian Heresy Law,” American Journal of Theology, April, 1912. 

2 Chronik der Christlichen Welt, September 26, 1912, pp. 478-82. 
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Instances of his misdemeanors are detailed as follows: 
1. Attacks against the Consistory at Miinster and its councillor Dr. 
Richter in the Hilchenbach case. 

2. Attacks against the Westphalian Provincial Synod and against the 
Evangelical Supreme Consistory. 

3. Attacks against the Royal Consistory in Coblenz and Berlin. 

4. Attacks against the Royal Consistory at Miinster and the ordinance of 
the state church. 

5. Injury of a brother official. 

6. Attacks against the law for complaints against doctrine and the Judicial 
Commission for cases of doctrinal discipline, occasioned by the proceedings 
against Pastor Jatho, as well as the method of his general polemic against the 
state church, its authorities and institutions. 

Pastor Traub has played the rdéle of a free lance in the Prussian 
church since the passage of the new heresy law in 1909; and has been a 
leader of the liberal “‘left wing”’ in its struggle for greater confessional, 
liturgical, and congregational freedom. He has felt that the growing 
estrangement of the mass of the German people from the church, and, in 
his numerous articles and polemic treatises, has gone to the root of the 
difficulty in. a state- and bureau-ridden church. The decision of the 
court cites the following sentences from his writings as evidence that 
he occupies a “position of negation toward the state church in its present 
organized form”: ‘The individual congregation alone has the right to 
decide in all conflicts and doctrines’; ‘The church, for the great object 
of its association, must be reorganized in government, support, and 
impulse.” 

Newspaper controversy had quite subsided during the year following 
the Jatho case, but the Traub case opened it afresh along the same lines 
of party division. In the newspaper comment on the case, there are 
indications of a sharper cleavage and of a greater decisiveness of attitude 
in both parties in the church. Those who stood with Jatho now stand 
with Traub; those of the liberals who tried to mediate in the Jatho case 
and counseled submission and moderation on the ground that the 
authorities had acted for the first time under a new law and, having made 
an example, would probably not act again, show not a little consternation 
in the new case. The judgment is far severer than in the Jatho case, 
and it is taken on grounds which the liberals thought would not be taken 
by the Supreme Consistory. Its action is altogether new, startling, 
and confounding. 

The conservatives justify the action on the ground that Traub’s 
reckless and immoderate criticism of the church and its authorities 
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tended to destroy the respect and confidence of the people in the church, 
and was therefore a serious violation of official duty, amounting to moral 
delinquency. The liberals condemn the action on the ground that the 
Supreme Consistory was the party injured, prosecutor, and judge all in 
one in the case, and hence not free from partiality. 

No complaint was lodged against Traub as a man and a pastor. He 
was held in affectionate respect by his congregation and in high esteem 
in the community. Frederick Naumann (a radical) says of Traub: 
“The Supreme Consistory has drawn an entirely false, distorted, and 
demagogic picture of Traub. It will not see that Traub belongs today 
to the best men of the evangelical church.” Rittelmeyer says of him:? 

Traub himself, who indeed is not an especially religious genius, is certainly 
one of the most intelligent, if not the most intelligent spirit in the German 
pastorate. If Jatho is theologically a child, Traub is the fundamentally trained 
theologian; if Jatho is intent only on the expression of his inwardness, Traub 
is an exact reasoner; if Jatho is entirely without political gifts, Traub always 
feels delighted to enter the lists with the lawyers; if Jatho is able only to speak 
freely and spontaneously, Traub is a very skilful and experienced debater, all 
in all an agitator of the highest rank. In spite of his mistakes, in spite of the 
crushing judgment of the Supreme Consistory, Traub will some time be named 
among the champions of this age, and that too not with discredit. 


Professor Harnack has taken an active part in both the Jatho and 
Traub cases. His attitude for the most part has been that of a mediator 
and peacemaker. He justified the Supreme Consistory in its con- 
demnation of Jatho, and appeared to go out of his way to join the 
conservatives in their attack upon his teaching. But his attitude is 
somewhat different in the Traub case. He has given to the public a 
separate treatise entitled, The Dismissal from Service of Pastor G. Traub. 
He begins by saying: “The Prussian Evangelical state church has again 
become deeply stirred and convulsed through the exclusion of a minister 
whom his congregation highly esteems and wishes to retain.” He sets 
himself to answer two questions: (1) Is the severe punishment of Traub 
justified by the reasons adduced for the action, and (2) What does the 
decision imply as to the cause of the present difficulties in the church? 

The first question he answers by saying that the punishment was not 
justified by what Traub had done. As to the second he declares that the 
seat of all the trouble is the lack of freedom in the church. This lack 
he illustrates in only one point—the bondage of the pastors to the official 

1 Chronik, October 10, 1912, p. 513. 2 Ibid. 


3 Adolph Harnack, Die Dienstentlassung des Pfarrers Lic. G. Traub (Leipzig: 
Hinrich, 1912), p. 31. 
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creed and liturgy. It was this that gave ground for action against Jatho, 
and it is this that lies back of the condemnation of Traub, for it is 
constantly asserted by the defenders of this action that the Consistory 
could have made out just as good and even a better case against Traub 
on the ground of his heresies. 

Harnack is not disposed wholly to exonerate Traub, for he believes 
“that he was guilty of a serious breach of discipline and had continually 
overstepped the conceded right of serious and candid criticism.”’ And if 
appeal be made to the example of Luther in defense of the free criticism 
of ecclesiastical authorities and institutions, as was done in this case, 
Harnack is ready to admit that— 
if the pope could and would not become Lutheran, he only exercised his right 
and fulfilled his duty, when he excommunicated Luther. ... . But Luther, 
on the other hand, exercised his highest right and fulfilled his highest duty, 
when he solemnly burned the papal bull. He and the pope were now separated, 
and all was in order; but in a new order! But of that we must not speak, for 
we do not stand at such a point in history. 


He puts the case against the Supreme Consistory very sharply, as it 
appears to the outside observer. 


A pastor is cited before the Judicial Commission [Jatho before the Spruch- 
kollegium); he chooses, according to the law, a defender. The pastor is con- 
demned, and then the defender himself is cited before the court of discipline 
and is likewise condemned! Professor Baumgarten [Traub’s defender] may 
count himself lucky that he is not a pastor but a professor and that he does not 
belong to the state church of Prussia, for now his turn has come! 


Harnack is especially incensed at the attempt made by the court to 
fix upon Traub a moral obliquity of conduct. He says: 


This attempt to distil out of the public utterances and speeches of Traub 
deceptions and falsehoods affects me most painfully. We all know Traub. 
The entire Evangelical state church knows him. Years ago he made us 
acquainted with his character, certainly an agitator, certainly an irritating 
opponent of the present development of the state church, but not its enemy; 
certainly a man of the most one-sided subjectivity, and little used to that 
prudent scrutiny which holds the ends of things constantly in hand, but just 
for that reason subjectively truthful—a nobleman with a well-considered and 
splendid ecclesiastical ideal. Concerning his practical wisdom one may doubt, 
but his purity and loftiness no one can call in question. 


But Harnack believes the cause of all the present trouble in the 
church is at bottom the compulsion of faith with which pastors are 
burdened in the official creed and liturgy. This he believes is out of 
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keeping with all sound modern progress, which “calls for the inexorable, 
joyous, and confident sense of reality and truth in all questions of 
knowledge.” This was the fundamental principle of the Reformation. 
“Dare the church of the Reformation burden the conscience with a 
formulary, especially one that is unbiblical? Dare we make a liturgy, 
whether one can confess it or not, the article of a standing or falling 
church? Dare we treat any ancient confession of faith, with its number- 
less errors and untenable hypotheses, as the Catholic church treats its 
“tradition”? Are we not, the moment we do it, already Catholic? 
Are we not doing it now? This is the ecclesiastical crisis of the present.” 

The remedy for the unfree condition of the pastors does not lie with 
the Supreme Consistory, much less with the agitators and critics of the 
system, but with the General Synod, which is the source of all ecclesias- 
tical law and must be the author of any changes in the ecclesiastical 
order. “Hence to the General Synod goes my petition and the petition 
of thousands, to remove the heavy pressure and to free the conscience.” 
Traub’s remedy lies in the “sovereignity of the local congregation.” 
Here lies the difference between the two men, and between the two 
parties which they represent in the Prussian church. Harnack is a 
liberal, not to say a radical, in his theology, and belongs with Traub and 
Jatho in the spirit of their theological freedom; but he is a conservative 
in action and administration and goes with the party which formed the 
recent heresy law and is now standing back of the condemnation of 
liberal pastors. 

Harnack thus stands with both parties and he so acknowledges. 
Speaking of “the Left,” the liberal party, he says: “We sympathize 
strongly and warmly with them and for them, and we sympathize most 
deeply with Traub, and feel ourselves smitten with him.” But “for the 
exceedingly difficult position of the highest ecclesiastical authorities I 
have a strong and warm sympathy, and feel it was a duty to support 
them to the extent of my powers in the administration of the ecclesias- 


tical ordinances.” 


ERRETT GATES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP AT PRINCETON 


The articles of specifically theological significance in the recent 
centennial volume of biblical and theological studies' serve to set forth 
clearly the position which the Princeton scholars today feel themselves 
called to defend and expound. They believe that Christianity stands 
or falls with the affirmation or the denial of a genuine inruption into the 
“natural” world of a definite divine revelation and a divinely appointed 
means of salvation solely through the atonement of the divine Christ. 
As President Patton puts it in his article on ‘Theological Encyclo- 
paedia”: “In the defense of supernatural Christianity everything is at 
stake. And this is the reason that in the crisis of today we are witness- 
ing the greatest war of the intellect that has ever been waged since the 
birthday of the Nazarene” (p. 33). Says Professor Caspar Wistar 
Hodge in his article on “The Finality of Christianity”: 

The three ideas which seem to be implied in the term “finality” when 
applied to Christianity, are, abstractly put, first, that the Christian religion 
as the product of a special supernatural revelation is independent of and 
underivable from other religions; secondly, that it is unsurpassable, i.e., that 
no more perfect religion will be attained by any conceivable evolution of 
religion; and thirdly, that it is exclusive. This last idea does not mean that 
other religions contain no truth, but that since Christ is the only Saviour, 
Christianity is the only religion in which we can truly find communion with 
God [p. 453]. 

It is this sense of a mighty conflict, in which the Princeton theolo- 
gians stand as the protagonists of supernaturalism against an aggressive 
naturalism, which gives to their articles a dignity and a scholarly im- 
pressiveness which cannot be easily ignored. There are, it is true, plenty 
of men today who are defending supernaturalism; but in too many 
instances there is more zeal than knowledge displayed. The men of the 
Princeton faculty are advocates of orthodoxy whose scholarship com- 
mands entire respect. They know what is being said on the other side. 
They do not for a moment suppose that misrepresentation of an opponent 

t Biblical and Theological Studies. By the Members of the Faculty of Princeton 


Theological Seminary. Published in commemoration of the one hundredth founding 
of the seminary. New York: Scribner, 1912. 634 pages. 
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is a worthy or effective way of making good their own position. In this 
regard they set an example which theologians on both sides of the con- 
troversy would do well to follow. Their utterances thus represent the 
best case which can be made out for orthodoxy, and stand as typical of 
the best conservative scholarship of the country at the opening of the 
twentieth century. One or two characteristics of this scholarship, as it 
appears in the volume before us, may be noted. 

One who has felt the force of the historical method of scholarship, 
and who because of this is keenly aware of the intimate relations between 
Christian doctrine and the historical development of humanity, is struck 
with the absence of this trait in the discussions of the Princeton theo- 
logians. Christianity is to them a system of revealed truth. In its 
essence it is non-human, and its history is not so much the story of the 
development of human aspirations under the stress of historical cir- 
cumstances, as it is a record of movements of conformity and of non- 
conformity. The theologian is to learn from history how he may suc- 
cessfully confute the nonconformists and how he may triumphantly 
establish the authorized system of truth. Take, for example, these 
sentences from Dr. Patton’s article: 


The age of Supernaturalism was followed by that of Rationalism, in which 
the attempt was made to reduce the doctrines of Christianity to the level of 
human reason and to reject those which resisted the attempt. Following this 
period of Rationalism or, rather, when Rationalism and Supernaturalism were 
the contending foes, when it was a duel between infallible Bible and infallible 
reason, came Schleiermacher, a sort of Platonic Methodist, to protest against 
the deification of the intellect and plead for the place of the feelings in religion. 

. Sooner or later Ritschlianism must give up its see-saw of Intellect and 
Feeling between Socinianism and Evangelical Christianity and settle down to 
one or the other [p. 28]. 


While this is correctly enough stated, yet it puts the systems of thought 
(“isms”) foremost as if they were actual entities existing almost in- 
pendently of the social and psychological ferment of the period under 
description. There is the recognition of the fact that thinking did take 
this form or that; but just why men should wish to put forth anti- 
evangelical ideas is left in the dark. Indeed, one feels that in the analy- 
sis of naturalism there is almost no real insight into the vital reasons for 
the existence of this method of thinking. 

This lack of social and historical atmosphere means that issues are 
dealt with on strictly logical and argumentative lines. The Princeton 
theologian feels that the proper way to meet the great issue is to engage 
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in a thoroughgoing critical analysis, so as to show by logic that the 
naturalistic position is inherently irreconcilable with the retention of 
essential Christianity, and that it ultimately leads to spiritual con- 
fusion. For example, Professor William Benton Greene, Jr., in his 
article entitled “The Supernatural,” first declares that there can be 
no such thing as dogmatics unless the reality of the supernatural be 
affirmed, and that “by its own claim the Christian religion must stand 
or fall with the reality of the Supernatural.” Then he proceeds, by 
careful critical definition, to indicate the intellectual tenability of a 
belief in the supernatural, and to show that arguments against his posi- 
tion are vulnerable in some particular. It is an admirable piece of work, 
but it dwells so exclusively in the realm of ideas-as-such that it runs the 
risk of discussing the problem in vacuo. In order correctly to appraise 
the present reluctance to affirm a thoroughgoing supernaturalism, the 
historical development of human thoughts and practices under the influ- 
ence of the forces of our modern world must be understood. After 
reading Professor Greene’s arguments, one feels that he has made out 
an excellent case, so far as traditional, logical, and metaphysical con- 
siderations are concerned. But one is also conscious of the existence 
in modern social life of big emotional and instinctive movements which 
overflow the barriers of formal dialectic, and which are groping for some 
guidance of a less rigid intellectual kind. 

Another instance of this method of logical analysis may be cited from 
Professor Caspar Wistar Hodge’s scholarly and exhaustive article on 
“The Finality of Christianity.” Says he: 


If we start from the presupposition that man is in his present state and 
by means of his own native powers capable of attaining perfection and peace 
and fellowship with God: that he needs no new birth and no Saviour; then 
all that he needs is instruction and moral incentive. And man can derive this 
from other sources as well as from Jesus. Having thus started out from the 
presuppositions of the rationalistic and naturalistic Illumination, we have 
precluded the possibility of recognizing any “finality” in Christianity; for the 
very reason that our presuppositions are the opposite to those of Christianity. 
If, on the other hand, we are convinced that man is fallen and incapable of 
saving himself or of attaining communion with God, then we are able to see 
Jesus as he is portrayed in the Gospel as the Saviour from sin. And since 
fellowship with God is attainable only through this salvation, the finality of 
Christianity follows from the idea of the Mediatorship of Christ, and is thus 
seen to belong to the essence of the Christian religion [p. 452]. 


It is certainly a service, the value of which cannot be questioned, 
thus to show the “presuppositions” of that type of religious thinking 
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which is naturalistic; and to show the “convictions” which condition 
any supernaturalistic type of thought. It is true that the “naturalist” 
would not define his own position quite in the words quoted. The program 
of “attainment of perfection and peace and fellowship with God” is 
rather too quietistic to reveal the actual center of interest in modernism. 
But apart from this, it clears the atmosphere to state distinctly the 
different presuppositions of the two ideals. Still, when this difference 
has been intellectually analyzed, the reader somehow feels that the 
result is somewhat aloof from the vital movements of religious thinking. 
There is a failure to correlate these two types of religious thinking to the 
social progress of our ideals, so as to show what pressing interests of life 
today lead to the abandonment of the older presuppositions, and to the 
willingness to embark on voyages of precarious theological exploration 
instead of sailing by the old charts. Just because of this lack of his- 
torical interpretation, the arguments remain formal. The real reasons 
for the existence of the newer theological thinking do not appear. The 
results and the presuppositions of modernist thinking are expounded; 
but from this volume one would never suspect how a modernist feels 
toward the problems of religion. 

Within the limitations of the dialectic which characterizes it, the 
volume is a worthy and valuable analysis of the present-day situation 
because it unflinchingly puts before us logical alternatives, which many 
who have drifted from orthodoxy do not like to face. Perhaps there is 
no lesson which liberalism more needs than the plain truth that one 
cannot eat his cake and have it too. That there are undeniable losses 
in the departure from orthodoxy ought to be recognized. These losses 
have been clearly indicated in this volume; and the way has been 
pointed out by which one may with intellectual self-respect retain a 
“safe” theology. But no mere analytic exposition of contrasting sys- 
tems can disclose the gains which men feel may be won by risking the 
loss of the old for the sake of some things which the old does not make 
possible. With all the strength of its dialectic, and with its faithful 
portrayal of the tremendous cost of new experiments, the Princeton 
theology nevertheless gives no hint of the compelling forces driving men 
today to depart from the “finality” of orthodoxy, and to seek religious 
satisfaction in the admittedly inadequate and tentative formulations of 
a groping new theology which lives, not by appeal to authority or by 
claims of finality, but by virtue of its eagerness to penetrate into the 
heart of that life today, which, for better or for worse, is determined to 
exploit to the uttermost the “natural” in the hope of finding there a 
justification for the dearest ideals of the human heart. 
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The contributions falling more especially within the New Testament 
field are ‘The Emotional Life of Our Lord” by Warfield, “The Escha- 
tological Aspect of the Pauline Conception of the Spirit” by Vos, “The 
Place of the Resurrection Appearances of Jesus” by Armstrong, and 
“Jesus and Paul” by Machen. These articles are written from the same 
doctrinal point of view displayed in the more distinctly theological 
papers, and they also show thorough familiarity with the literature of 
the subjects treated. 

Professor Warfield finds in his study of the emotional life of Jesus 
confirmation that he, though incarnate divinity, was yet truly human 
and subject to all sinless human emotions. After an exhaustive exami- 
nation and interpretation of the gospel data we are told that Jesus is a 
“being who reacts as we react to the incitements which arise in daily 
intercourse with men, and whose reactions bear all the characteristics 
of the corresponding emotions we are familiar with in our experience.” 
Yet he was not exactly like ourselves; his human nature was more 
properly “generic” or “universal.” ‘Of him alone of men it may be 
truly said that nothing that is human was alien to him and that all that 
is human manifested itself in him in perfect proportion and balance.” 
He was different, too, in that he assumed the flesh not of fallen but of 
unfallen man. Yet even the flesh which he did assume was under a 
curse, hence Jesus’ emotions are distinctive in the realm of sin-bearing. 
Thus the emotional side of his life reveals not only the truth of his perfect 
humanity but the fundamental elements in his atoning work as Savior. 
“The cup which he drank to its bitter dregs was not his cup but our cup; 
and he needed to drink it only because he was set upon our salvation.” 

- Professor Vos’s interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit is 
worthy of careful study. He finds the apostle’s conception of the Chris- 
tian life, particularly in the sphere of the Spirit, to have been but little 
influenced by thought of the time of the parousia. It was not the vivid 
expectation of the end of the world that determined the character of 
Christianity, but vice versa. Christianity was primarily the experience 
of a supernatural and eternal salvation, consequently “the early church 
lived to such an extent in the thought of the world to come that it could 
hardly help hoping it to be near in point of time. But this was a mere 
by-product of a much broader and deeper state of mind.” We are not, 
however, to think of eliminating eschatology from primitive Christianity 
in order to procure an ideal natural religion for the present. To reject 
eschatology is also to eliminate supernaturalism and soteriology, which 
means a rejection of the very essence of religion. Even in Paul’s con- 
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ception of the spirit, where the eschatological element is usually thought 
to be least in evidence, our author finds it predominant. 

For Paul the spirit was regularly associated with the world to come and 
from the spirit thus conceived in all his supernatural and redemptive potency 
the Christian life receives throughout its specific character... . . Not to 
“‘transmute” the eschatological into a religion of time, but to raise the religion 
of time to the plane of eternity—such was the purport of his gospel. 


Professor Armstrong’s study is rich in references to the literature of 
the subject and will serve admirably to acquaint a reader with current 
views upon the problem. In his own interpretation of the data he 
follows harmonistic rather than critical lines. The accounts of Jesus’ 
appearances both in Galilee and in Jerusalem are accepted as genuine, 
and are held to be mutually consistent in all essentials. When modern 
critics doubt the reliability of the gospel record, it is because they pro- 
ceed upon defective premises which lead them to distrust the early 
Christian view of Jesus. 

But if the early Christian view of Jesus be true in its essential features— 
and it is attested by all the historical evidence—it may confidently be expected 
that the totality of the gospel witness in its concrete details will come into its 
rights, which are the rights—as its witness is true—of Jesus, the Christ, who 
by his resurrection and appearances became the author of Christian faith at the 
inception of the church’s life, and who is still the ever living source of faith, the 
Lord of life and glory. 


The author of the paper on “ Jesus and Paul” believes that Protes- 
tantism both in its practical piety and in its theology was simply a redis- 
covery of Paul. Yet Paul can be followed today only on condition that 
he accurately reproduces the mind of Christ. If recent interpreters of 
Paul are right when they say that he was “a second founder of Chris- 
tianity”’ who worked out his religion quite independently of Jesus, then 
Paulinism is not derived from Jesus Christ and must be uprooted from 
the life of the church. But Professor Machen thinks such an upheaval 
to be quite unnecessary, for he finds the connection between Jesus and 
Paul to have been close and vital. In what did this relationship con- 
sist? Writers of the “liberal” school have conceded that Jesus and 
Paul stood widely apart in the matter of theological speculation, espe- 
cially on the subject of Christology, yet they were together in the realm 
of practical piety. It was primarily in this field that Paul was an 
adherent and perpetuator of the religion of Jesus. Our author thinks 
this explanation wholly inadequate. It is defective, in the first place, 
in assuming that Jesus was so entirely lacking in a doctrinal conception 
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of his person; and, secondly, it erroneously abandons the apostle’s 
theology in order to save his religion. Paul knew no such Jesus as 
modern liberalism has produced (for no such person ever existed), and 
furthermore the religious experience and the theology of Paul are so 
indissolubly blended as to defy critical analysis. ‘Theology apart from 
religion, or religion apart from theology—either is an empty abstrac- 
tion.”” Hence the link binding Paul to Jesus is both theological and 
practical—though seemingly chiefly theological. The fundamental 
basis of unity lies in Paul’s perpetuation of Jesus’ own view as to the 
supernatural character of his person and work. “If Jesus was not a 
supernatural person, then not only Paulinism but also the whole of 
Christianity is founded not upon the lofty teaching of an inspired 
prophet, but upon a colossal error.” And as for our own relation to 
Jesus, it is essentially the same as Paul’s. “Like ourselves he did not 
know Jesus upon earth—he had no memory of Galilean days. His 
devotion was directed simply and solely to the risen Savior.” 

Thus throughout this volume New Testament study is not con- 
cerned primarily with Jesus’ earthly career and with the natural rela- 
tions in which his life and the life of the early church were set. Interest 
revolves chiefly about the supernatural Christ of early dogma and about 
the New Testament as a witness to the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity. Of course there can be no question but that the exponents of 
early Christianity so viewed religion. Nor were they unique in this 
respect. That was the age of supernaturalism; no other currency 
seemed adequate then for estimating the social and religious values of 
life. But in our time supernaturalism is losing vogue, so one of our 
great problems is whether modern men must be forced to accept the 
primitive Christian view of the world in order to be religious in the 
Christian sense of the term. As against the negative conclusions of 
the “liberal” school, Princeton scholarship stands for the defense of the 
affirmative; and it commands respect for its sincerity and thoroughness 
even though one may dissent from its conclusions. 

Whether it happened by accident or otherwise, one cannot help 
noticing that the articles dealing with Old Testament topics are argu- 
ments directed against, or inquiries into, the validity of what are no 
doubt the three most important “tests” to which the so-called critical 
school puts the books of the Old Testament. First in importance, 
though usually last in point of time, comes the historical test. So, for 
example, a careful textual and linguistic study of a passage shows that 
it is clearly “messianic.” The critical scholar now attempts to date 
the passage approximately by means of the stage of the messianism 
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which it reflects and the historical references which it may contain. 
Professor Davis takes up the passage in Isaiah (9:5, 6) which tells of 
“The Child Whose Name Is Wonderful,” gives an exceedingly learned 
review of the interpretations of the passage which have been offered 
hitherto, and concludes that the child referred to was the Messiah who 
was no other than the second person of the Trinity. The historical 
objections to this interpretation are regarded as answered by an exege- 
sis of the passage which makes it clear that the child “is mighty God; 
a father to his people during long, unbounded time; and upholds the 
kingdom forever. At the same time the messianic king is a man, a 
descendant of David. A problem is here; yet it cannot be solved by 
the attempt to tone down the declarations concerning this child until 
they sound applicable to a human being ” (p. 107). The objection that 
neither the prophet nor his hearers “conceived of the Messiah of later 
Christian theology as a separate divine personality” is calmly met with 
the words, “Well, what if they did not? The conception of distinct 
persons in the Godhead may have been formed in the minds of men 
later, and be quite true.” Fortunately the Old Testament student is 
able to turn over the question to the theologian at this point, but at the 
same time it is unlikely that he will allow such discussions to influence 
his “historical” study of the development of Jewish messianism and 
eschatology. 

Professor Wilson takes up the “linguistic” test. ‘The Aramaic of 
Daniel’ is the title of his very valuable article on Aramaic philology. 
There can be no doubt that he has disposed of many if not most of Pro- 
fessor Driver’s linguistic arguments for the late date of Daniel. It is 
unfortunate that this did not lead to the conclusion arrived at by 
most critical scholars, namely, that linguistic arguments alone cannot 
decide questions of date. This would have prevented the conclusion 
that “there never has been a time and place known to history save 
Babylon in the latter half of the sixth century B.c., in which an 
Aramaic dialect with just such an admixture of foreign ingredients 
and in just such proportions could have been brought into existence” 
(pp. 303 f.). The reviewer fails to see how any such sweeping statement 
concerning any undated piece of literature can be defended, much 
less in the case of the Book of Daniel with its complicated historical 
problems. 

Professor Addis, in the article on Isa. 44: 24-28, has ample opportunity 
to test the “metrical” test of the historical school. After discussing 
the metrical arrangements of this passage hitherto proposed, Professor 
Addis proposes an ingenious scheme of his own, and calls it the 
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numerico-climactic arrangement. Even if one should agree that the best 
solution of the metrical problems connected with the passage had been 
discovered by Professor Addis, one would hardly be able to follow him 
when he draws his conclusions from this numerico-climactic arrangement 
as to the purity of the text. 


In the arrangement we have proposed it is not necessary to alter a single 
consonant of the Hebrew text in order to obtain a beautifully symmetrical 
poem and one which at every step shows unmistakable evidence of design. 
We may go a step further and assert that it is practically impossible to alter 
this poem without marring it and that when the true form of the poem is recog- 
nized it becomes at once a most conclusive argument not merely for the integ- 
rity of the reference to Cyrus, which we have seen forms the climax of the 
poem and explains the carefully inwrought double climax, but also for the 
integrity of the passage as a whole. This proof of the integrity of the poem is 
of especial importance not only in view of the repeated claims that it is cor- 
rupt, but also in view of its testimony to the care with which the sacred record 
was treasured and preserved by the Jews. 


Although one is bound and willing to admit that each of these three 
articles shows that its author is thoroughly acquainted with the literature 
of the field, one cannot but add that they seem to have ignored the his- 
torical problems connected with the passages discussed: Professor Davis, 
by insisting upon an exegesis with which one might agree without feel- 
ing the necessity of drawing the conclusion that the “child” referred 
to was more than human and therefore Jesus; Professor Wilson, by 
attempting to date the book, the language of which he has discussed, 
on linguistic instead of historical grounds; Professor Addis, by arguing 
on metrical grounds alone for the purity of the Hebrew text in general 
and the Isaianic authorship of the passage discussed in particular. The 
scholars of the critical school are willing to change their historical inter- 
pretations of Old Testament passages whenever new historical facts 
bearing on these passages are forthcoming. Just now many are modify- 
ing their opinions as to the period in which the Israelitish-Jewish 
eschatology developed. Almost every new inscription discovered makes 
necessary some changes in the “linguistic arguments”’ of these scholars, 
and any new light on the meters in which the Hebrew poets composed 
their messages is welcome. Are the scholars of the “conservative” 
school willing to change their opinions ? 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 


The fourth volume of the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics" is 
particularly rich in articles dealing with folklore and folk-customs. 
One has only to mention such topics as: crimes, punishments, disease, 
demons, cosmogony, cursing, divination, death and the disposal of the 
dead, to suggest the wealth of material at the disposal of those who are 
interested in the non-theological aspects of religion. Indeed, so volumi- 
nous are many of these articles as to be, in effect, volumes. Thus, the 
article on “‘Cosmogony and Cosmology”’ covers fifty-five double-column 
pages; that on “Crimes and Punishments,” fifty-seven; ‘‘ Demons and 
Spirits,’ seventy; “‘ Death and the Disposal of the Dead,” one hundred. 
As compared with these elaborate articles those dealing with particular 
Christian matters like the covenant theology—an admirable, succinct, 
and yet exhaustive article by William Adams Brown—seem short, but 
the relative proportion of space assigned to these two types of articles 
will certainly serve to give the reader a new sense of the fact that Chris- 
tianity is only one among the religions of the world. If it is to be, as we 
believe, supreme, the reasons also are to be seen in the material which 
this volume sets forth. No stronger presentation could be made of 
the restraint and misery caused by the superstitions of unethical and 
primitive religions than appears in these articles. 

The scope of the editorial plan is again admirable. Thus, in the 
great article on “Death and the Disposal of the Dead,” we have first a 
general introduction treating comparatively twenty-two different groups 
of primitive customs. The danger in such a treatment is, of course, 
obvious. It is like that which beset the old atomistic systematic 
theology. Customs of widely separated people, like widely separated 
texts, are brought together for the purpose of generalization. But in 
this particular treatment the wealth of illustrative material is so great, 
and the general statements are so carefully made, as to avoid many 
of the distortions to which a less restrained generalization might lead. 
Further, this danger is avoided by a series of specific articles on the most 
important civilizations. How far, or rather how little, some of these 
civilizations have passed from the primitive customs, these papers make 
only too evident. Here one can see also, that, notwithstanding the 
persistence of non-Christian superstitious elements among Christians, 
Christian customs themselves are largely free from oppressive supersti- 
tions. It should be added that these discussions of various ethnic 

t Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings. Vol. IV, 
Confirmation—Drama. New York: Scribner, 1912. xvi-++970 pages. 
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customs are admirably reinforced by descriptions of specific customs and 
generous references to literature. As original and valuable as any in 
this particular field is the article on the Japanese methods of caring for 
the dead. The material which Arthur Lloyd puts at the disposal of the 
readers was greatly needed and is admirably organized. 

The treatment of the subject of demons and spirits is the same as 
that in the above article, a general introduction on primitive beliefs 
leading up to specific discussions of the various ethnic beliefs. There is 
in this article much curious information likely to prove surprising to those 
who have never looked with care into the subject of demonology. Here 
again the comparative treatment enables the student of Christianity 
to discover just the perspective in which the New Testament demonology 
is to be viewed. The article by Professor Barton on the Hebrew demon- 
ology is particularly valuable in that it traces the later conceptions down 
across the apocalyptic literature. The demonology of Rabbinism does 
not seem to be very fully treated by Herbert Loewe. Rabbinism after 
it has reached its way into a popular religion seems never to have been 
thoroughly investigated. Professor Jackson’s treatment of the Persian 
demonology is greatly compressed and could have been improved by 
illustrative material. 

The value of comparative study is unexpectedly shown in the group 
of articles on the “ Descent to Hades.” The Christian belief is discussed 
with characteristic precision and completeness by Professor Loofs, but 
the article by Dr. MacCulloch on “Kindred Beliefs in Other Religions” 
serves as an admirable background. One might add that Dr. Mac- 
Culloch’s article on “‘Cross-Roads” is an interesting discussion of a 
curious element of folk-belief. 

The volume abounds in material of the utmost importance to the 
student of religion. Simply to glance through its pages is educational, 
but the careful reading of any of the articles discovers a quality of scholar- 
ship and a balance of treatment which is exceptional even in these days 
of encyclopedia-making. Even the articles on more familiar subjects 
like ‘‘Creeds”’ and “‘ Deism”’ are written from a point of view and with a 
breadth of treatment which give each subject new vitality. 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WERNLE’S INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGICAL STUDY 


Few books in recent years have been so full of interest as Professor 
Wernle’s attempt to write a modern equivalent for the theological 
encyclopedia of former times. In this attempt he assumes the point 
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of view demanded by the historical-critical theological scholarship which 
he represents. That a second revised edition* should have been called 
for so soon is abundant evidence of the timeliness and the usefulness of 
the undertaking. The first edition was reviewed in this Journal at the 
time of its publication? We may therefore in this place merely call 
attention to the changes due to the revision. 

The total space is precisely the same in both editions; but it has 
been somewhat differently allotted. In general the sections dealing 
with the essentially historical disciplines have been slightly reduced, 
occupying 260 as over against 277 pages in the former edition. The 
17 pages thus gained are devoted entirely to the discussion of the 
problems of systematic theology, the final division on practical 
theology remaining substantially unaltered. It is evident, therefore, 
that the systematic section is the most difficult one to deal with. 
To adjust the aims and methods of dogmatics to the standards of the 
religionsgeschichtliche point of view is a complicated task. It is com- 
paratively easy to show, as Wernle does show, that the orthodox 
method of appealing to scriptural authority is hopelessly incompatible 
with the methods and the results of the historical study of the Bible. 
It is also easy to show that a theology which proceeds on the basis 
of logical speculation or by an uncritical appeal to “experience” 
is in danger of forfeiting all right to be called Christian, being 
interested in the question of modern truth rather than in the 
problem of making Christianity normative in thinking. Somewhere 
between these two extremes Wernle believes the right position is 
to be found. 

There must, then, be a Christian norm in order to have a Christian 
theology. This norm must be connected with Jesus. But the historical 
study of the New Testament makes it perfectly evident that nowhere in 
that literature can we find a “pure” representation of what Jesus taught. 
All the writings are utterances of faith, in which the personal equation 
of the writer is evident. In some instances, for example in the 
Fourth Gospel, this personal equation is so important that scholars have 
come generally to interpret it as an expression of Christian faith rather 
than as a key to the inner life of Jesus. Wernle is thus driven to the 
recognition of the fact that it is difficult to isolate any objective norm 
for theology. Nevertheless, he insists that theological thinking must 


t Einfiihrung in das theologische Studium. Von Paul Wernle. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1912. xv-+524 pages. M. 7. 
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be guided by “ Jesus Christ and his gospel.”* In the second edition, the 
inevitable intermingling of personal faith and philosophical presupposi- 
tions in any presentation of Christian beliefs is more clearly recognized. 
Here Wernle locates the norm in “the gospel of Jesus as it is experienced 
and inwardly appropriated by living Christian faith.”? From this it 
follows that the task of theology consists always in the attempt better to 
comprehend the gospel of Jesus and to correlate it with present-day 
thinking. Theology is thus delivered from the “subjectivism” of a 
thoroughgoing appeal to experience in general, and it is freed from the 
legalism of orthodoxy. 

A word of criticism of this program may be in place. While it is 
true that both an accurate understanding of the gospel of Jesus and a 
sympathetic interpretation of modern spiritual needs is essential for the 
work of theological construction, it is questionable whether the adoption 
of the historical point of view will permit the definition of the task of 
theology in terms of the “normative” conception which has been in- 
herited from a time when the New Testament was not regarded as an 
integral part of history, but was considered as a supernaturally produced 
literature of authoritative doctrines. If the New Testament and its 
gospel are really treated as historical in the full sense, can the “gospel” 
be so clearly differentiated as to constitute it the exclusive source of 
Christianity? To put the matter a little differently: Must the obliga- 
tion to believe be located in the gospel so that all Christian doctrines 
may, as the Ritschlian school has tried to contend, be drawn from and 
tested by a definite revelation? Or are we as Christians, obligated to 
believe some things which seem to us to be true, but which are not 
historically expounded in, or even necessarily involved in the New 
Testament gospel? If the latter be true, and if also, as Wernle plainly 
shows, not all of the New Testament exposition can be appropriated 
by us, what becomes of the “norm”? In other words, does not the 
point of view represented by the religionsgeschichtliche movement 
require us to cease the attempt to isolate some objective section of history 

t “Es wird sich doch in der Christenheit keine andere Lésung fiir die Norm des 


christlichen Glaubens und des ihn wissenschaftlich darlegenden dogmatischen Denkens 
durchsetzen als Jesus Christus und sein Evangelium.”—1st ed., p. 321. 


2 ‘Wenn es nun so steht, dass das Schriftprinzip, rein fiir sich genommen, die 
Herrschaft einer dusseren Gesetzesautoritét bedeuten miisste, und umgekehrt das 
Prinzip der Gegenwartserfahrung die Auslieferung an den Subjectivismus, so liegt es 
eigentlich nahe, die Norm des christlichen Glaubens in dem lebendigen Rapport 
dieser beiden Factoren zu suchen, in dem vom christlichen Gegenwartsglauben erlebten 
und innerlich angeeigneten Evangelium Jesu.”—2d ed., p. 305. 
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as an authoritative source of control? Must we not rather learn from 
all portions of history in so far as these can teach us? 

This criticism, however, indicates that the work of expounding the 
meaning of the historical study of religion has been so admirably done 
by Wernle in the preceding sections, that it reveals clearly the incompati- 
bility between a conception of theology which employs the deductive 
method of appeal to an authoritative source isolated from history as a 
“norm,” and that conception of the nature of religion and of religious 
belief which emerges from the application of the historical method of 
investigation. Not that it will affect seriously the content of theology 
if Wernle’s definition be abandoned for a more inductive point of view; 
but it will mean that the New Testament expression of Christianity 
will be more completely integrated in the total history of which it is a 
part, and that the guidance which the theologian needs in constructing 
his system will come from an appreciation of the significance of the facts 
of historical development in their largest aspect. 

This notice would not be complete without an expression of positive 
appreciation of the vigor and the skill with which Wernle has set before 
the readers of his book the most important problems which a modern 
theological student must face, and has furnished such a suggestive 
analysis of these problems and of the resources at hand for their solution 
that his volume is in an unusually real and vital sense a genuine “intro- 
duction to the study of theology.” If he may at times seem to ask too 
many questions without answering them, it should be recalled that the 
ability to see what the questions are is the primary condition of scientific 
scholarship. Moreover, the religionsgeschichtliche method of studying 
religion is itself so young that dogmatic decisions would be peculiarly 
inappropriate. At any rate, Wernle has shown that an immensely 
fruitful field for scientific research is furnished in modern theology, and 
that the interest in religion thus gained is a positive asset in the practical 
work of promoting Christianity. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH 


Eighteen years have passed since the death of W. Robertson Smith. 
This delay in the appearance of his biography’ has been due not to 
indifference or sloth on the part of Dr. Black, but to the fact that his 

tI, The Life of William Robertson Smith. Pp. ix+638. II, Lectures and Essays 
of William Robertson Smith. Pp. xiit+622. London: A. & C. Black,. 1912. By 
John Sutherland Black and George Chrystal. $8.00 the set. 
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energies have been occupied in the task of editing the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, which would have been undertaken by Professor W. R. Smith 
himself had not death intervened. The lapse of so long a time is not 
wholly a disadvantage since, as the editors recognize, it enables them and 
the readers to obtain the perspective of history. The preparation of 
the biography naturally fell to Dr. Black, by reason of the long friend- 
ship between him and Professor Smith and of their association in the 
editorship of the ninth edition of The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Not- 
withstanding this close relationship, Dr. Black, with becoming modesty, 
keeps himself in the background, permitting his own name to appear but 
rarely in the narrative. 

Naturally, the heresy trials through which Professor W. R. Smith 
passed occupy a large place in the Life. This is in the main right, for 
this experience marked a crisis in the life of Professor Smith and also in 
the history of the Free Church. But we might well have been spared 
the repetition of all the details, consuming as it does 312 pages of the 
book. The light in which the celebrated Dr. Rainy is presented in 
connection with the now famous trial is anything but favorable, for he 
appears as vacillating and on the whole reactionary, if not also insincere. 
It may easily have been difficult for the friends of W. Robertson Smith 
to interpret Rainy’s attitude in any other light, but a more historical 
and generous judgment would seem to be that Rainy was more con- 
cerned for the fate of the Free Church than for that of any individual 
member of it and sought to shape the course of events accordingly. 

If this biography has a defect, it is that it fails to give us a very 
intimate or vivid presentation of its subject as a man. We see him as 
professor, preacher, scholar, and churchman, but we are not brought 
into sympathetic personal touch with him. Emphasis is constantly 
laid, and rightly too, upon the scholarly side of his activities. These 
were of outstanding importance and formed his greatest contribution 
to the church and the world. Here he blazed new trails, especially for 
British scholarship. But after reading the Life, we do not seem to 
know W. Robertson Smith as we know Beecher, for example, through 
Lyman Abbott, or Drummond, through George Adam Smith. 

_The companion volume, Lectures and Essays, brings together in an 
accessible place certain fugitive articles with some previously unpub- 
lished papers. The arrangement of the materials in the volume is 
chronological, thus furnishing a valuable supplement to the Life, in 
that it reflects for us the development of Professor Smith’s mind and 
the trend of his interests during the progress of his life. The breadth 
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and versatility of his mind excite wonder and admiration. The first 
five papers in the volume are abstract discussions in the realm of higher 
mathematics and demonstrate that Professor Smith abandoned the 
certainty of a brilliant mathematical career in order to enter upon his 
work in Semitics. In the biblical essays we see a marked development 
from the cautious and non-committal attitude toward the results of 
historical criticism of his early years to an outspoken confidence in and 
advocacy of critical methods in his maturer life. It follows, therefore, 
that many of the essays are of direct value only to those who are in the 
same general stage of mental and spiritual progress as the writer was at 
the time of their composition. They do not make any contribution to 
the sum of existing knowledge at this day, valuable as they were for 
the generation to which they were addressed. The essay on “A Journey 
in the Hejaz” is one of the few that have permanent value, for it is a 
record of travels and observations in a little-known section of Arabia 
by one who was pre-eminently qualified to observe and record. 

The two volumes together furnish an excellent objective account of 
the life of W. Robertson Smith and they also give as a consequence a 
clear view of the theological situation in his day in the Free Church of 
Scotland and many interesting glimpses of the theologians and ecclesias- 
tics contemporary with him. 

J. M. Powis SmitH 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STEUERNAGEL’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT* 

This volume is one of the series in which Harnack’s Dogmenge- 
schichte, Holtzmann’s Neutestamentliche Theologie, Smend’s Allitest. 
Religionsgeschichte, and De la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte 
were published, and it is well worth the recognition thus accorded it. 
It will doubtless be accepted as the standard Introduction to the 
Old Testament, written from the unmddified standpoint of the Graf- 
Wellhausen school. It is the most elaborate introduction to the Old 
Testament written from that standpoint and it represents the state 
of Old Testament interpretation, as worked out by that school, at the 
present time. It is a complete and up-to-date handbook of the science 
of Old Testament criticism from that point of view. 


* Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Alte Testament, mit einem Anhang iiber die A pokry- 
phen und Pseudepigraphen. (Sammlung theologischer Lehrbiicher.] Von C. Steuer- 
nagel. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1912. xvi+869 pages. M. 20. 
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The author follows the beaten track in the conception of his task and 
in its main outlines. The text of the Old Testament is given 85 pages; 
the Canon, 10 pages; the individual books, 670 pages; and the balance 
goes to the Apocrypha. There is need of a thoroughgoing history of the 
rise of the Old Testament literature, showing what forces co-operated 
to produce each great literary movement and how the literature in turn 
contributed to the progress of thought in Israel. We should like also 
to see a discussion of the literary history of Israel in relation to the history 
of literature in the oriental world as a whole. Did the Old Testament 
literature develop in independence of all contemporaneous literature, 
or can it be understood fully apart from a consideration of the literary 
influence of the oriental world? The recent discovery of an Aramaic 
edition of the story of Ahikar which antedates every other known form 
of the story is one of the evidences of the existence of a world-litera- 
ture in the Orient. Hence arises one of the “burning questions” 
which an introduction to the Old Testament ought not to leave wholly 
out of consideration as this one practically does. But for the perform- 
ance of Dr. Steuernagel’s task as he himself conceived it, we have in the 
main nothing but praise. It is a work upon which he may feel well 
content to have expended twelve years of thought and labor. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the author’s method is seen 
in the large amount of space devoted to a detailed analysis of the contents 
of each document or book. For example, of 21 pages devoted to the 
Book of Judges, 16 are spent upon its analysis; and in the consideration 
of Jeremiah, 28 pages out of 41 are analytical. The value of this lies 
in the fact that the basis for the author’s general conclusions is laid 
before our eyes. We are in direct touch with the facts themselves. 
Another praiseworthy characteristic is the exercise of excellent judgment 
upon most of the debatable issues that present themselves in such an 
undertaking as this. For example, he refuses to tie himself to any 
metrical scheme for Old Testament poetry and recognizes the necessity 
for great caution in the use of meter as a guide in either textual or literary 
criticism. He is certainly right again in refusing to agree with Duhm 
and Marti to the transfer of much of the prophetic literature to the 
second century B.c. He lays down an excellent set of guiding principles 
in the task of testing the genuineness of passages in the prophetic 
literature. He is much less radical in the excision of passages as later 
accretions than is the majority of scholars at the present time. This 
is a step, on the whole, in the right direction, though it may be difficult 
to persuade some of us to accept the Isaianic origin of passages like 
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Isa. 4:2-6; 9:1-6; 11:1-9. Heseems to go too far in this direction, too, 
in his treatment of Ecclesiastes. In reaction from Siegfried’s multiple 
analysis, he insists upon the essential unity of the book, attempting to 
account for the inconsistencies and contradictions in the thought by 
taking the book as the record of the experiences of a versatile man 
throughout a long life. The reasoned analysis of McNeile and Barton 
seems much more trustworthy here. 

Steuernagel in this volume makes further application of the change 
of persons as a guide to analysis which he first utilized in his studies 
upon Deuteronomy. By means of this test he discriminates between 
the author speaking in the first person and an editor in the third person 
in Amos, chaps. 7-9, where 7:10-17 is ascribed to an editor; in Hos. 
2:16-25; in Ecclesiastes, and elsewhere. This seems like a very uncer- 
tain principle; for consistently to suppose a change of source wherever 
a change of person supervenes unexpectedly, would introduce chaos 
into all our critical procedure. However, Steuernagel’s application 
of this test to Hosea has brought him to an interesting interpretation of 
chaps. 1and3. The former is taken as the editor’s narrative of Hosea’s 
marital experience, while the latter is Hosea’s own personal account of 
the same. Each supplements the other. Hosea did not go through 
with two unfortunate marriages, nor did he marry a woman, only to 
have her leave him for another, from whom his love forced him to buy 
her back. It is one experience twice told. This adds one more to the 
many hypotheses regarding Hosea’s wedded life and one for which there 
is much to be said. 

In the treatment of Micah, Steuernagel has independently arrived 
at almost the same conclusions regarding Micah’s share as those pre- 
sented in my recently published commentary in the “International 
Critical Series.” He differs in assigning to Micah the additional material 
1:7, 11; 4:9, 106, and 6:1-8. Similar essential agreement between us 
prevails regarding later additions to Zephaniah, Nahum, and Malachi. 

The attitude of the author toward prophetic psychology is rather 
obscurantistic. He declares that the claim of the prophets to have 
been the mouthpiece of God was objectively justified since their words 
brought about the advance of religion and ethics in Israel. Yet not 
the words of the prophet were inspired, but the prophet himself. This 
was effected, not by Yahweh speaking directly to the prophet, but 
by reason of the fact that he from the very beginning prepared the 
spirit of the prophet in a special way, and continuously so brought the 
course of events to bear upon him as to develop a peculiarly prophetic 
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spirit within him. Such prophetic inspiration was consistent with all 
kinds of human errors and weaknesses. There is evidently no clearly 
defined conception of inspiration in Steuernagel’s mind. 

The book is characterized by independence of judgment throughout. 
It covers, in the nature of the case, so wide a range of topics that it is 
impossible that any man should be able to command general assent to 
all of his positions. But there are few works of so comprehensive a 
character as this which call forth as little dissent and adverse criticism as 
this is likely to evoke. It is a minor fault that the spelling of English 
names and book-titles is very defective and that the citations of English 
books are rather of a haphazard sort; many English works of much value 
are not mentioned, and some that are mentioned had better have been 
omitted. But notwithstanding this, it is a book that every English 
scholar will wish to have. 


J. M. Powts SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES IN PROPHECY: 


Dr. Welch’s book discusses the stories of J and E, prophecy before 
Amos, the prophecies of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, and the Deuteronomic 
reform. This shows the title to be too broad for the contents; for the 
prophecy of the ninth and eighth centuries B.c. was only a part, howbeit 
the most important part, of the religion of those centuries, and the 
prophets, Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel also wrought under the Kingdom. Yet there is a certain unity 
in Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Deuteronomy, for the latter is a com- 
promise between the ideals of the former and the traditions of the priest- 
hood at Jerusalem. 

The lectures show much hard work and praiseworthy independence 
of judgment. The standpoint of Dr. Welch is that of the historical 
method, in that he accepts the results of the literary criticism of the 
Old Testament. But he is a cautious and conservative critic. Indeed, 
he seems hardly to go beyond literary criticism. His historical criticism 
is weak and halting. He speaks much of the time more like a theologian 
than a genuine historian. He does not reckon sufficiently with the play 


t The Religion of Israel under the Kingdom. (The Kerr Lectures delivered in 
the United Free Church, Glasgow, during session 1911-1912.) By Adam C. Welch. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1912. xvi+306 pages. 

Der alttestamentliche Prophetismus. Drei Studien. By Ernst Sellin. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1912. viii+-252 pages. M. 5.80. 
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of contemporary influences upon the minds and hearts of the prophets. 
They seem, as he depicts them, to move almost wholly in an inner 
world of their own making and to be detached from, and oblivious to, 
much that was going on in the world about them. It certainly seems 
more reasonable to suppose that Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Zephaniah 
were profoundly influenced in the formulation of the content of their 
message by the evident plans and movements of the neighboring oriental 
world-powers than to claim that they practically ignored them, as our 
author seems to do. It seems probable that progress in the right inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament will depend largely upon our ability to 
integrate the affairs of Israel, political and religious, in the great move- 
ments of the larger world upon which she was so largely dependent. 
The day for explaining Israel as wholly self-sufficient has gone by. 
Notwithstanding this and the author’s reluctance to recognize the 
influence of later thought upon the records of early activity and in the 
editing of the prophetic books, the work in hand will repay careful read- 
ing. It emphasizes many points which are too commonly slighted. 
The inference as to the transcendence of Yahweh drawn from the great 
variety of the manifestations of his power (p. 11) and the recognition of 
the practicality of the political policy of Ahaz at the time of the Syro- 
Ephraimitish coalition are cases in point. The careful reader will learn 
much from this book, even where he cannot accept its conclusions. 
Professor Sellin’s book has also grown out of public lectures. The 
three subjects treated are (1) “A Sketch of the History of Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy”; (2) “Age, Nature and Origin of Old Testament 
Eschatology”; (3) “Ancient Oriental and Old Testament Revelation.” 
The critical standpoint of Sellin is very much like that of Professor 
Welch. It is already familiar to scholars, through their acquaintance 
with his Einleitung and other writings. For example, he defends the 
authenticity of most of the suspected messianic passages in the early 
prophets, puts Zech., chaps. 9-11, in the eighth century, ascribes Deut., 
chap. 32, to the “sons of the prophets” of the same general period, and 
claims the “new covenant” passage for Jeremiah. Granting Professor 
Sellin his dates for the origin of the prophetic literature, his sketch of the 
history of Hebrew prophecy is in the main a thoroughly satisfactory 
piece of work. We may question the force of the conclusion that the 
“sons of the prophets” were first effective in Hebrew history in Samuel’s 
time. The fact that they are not mentioned earlier in the literature 
proves little in view of the limited amount of information we possess 
regarding early times in Israel. Nor is it a very convincing defense of 
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the authenticity of Amos 9:85-15 to say that there is no conflict between 
these verses and the immediately preceding message of destruction, 
since the latter is directed against Northern Israel and the promise of 
these verses is for Judah. If Amos wrote both of the messages in 
question, the one for Israel and the other for Judah, he will have to bear 
the blame for having so successfully hidden his meaning that his words 
actually seem to say the opposite of what he meant tosay. The “Israel” 
of vss. 7 and 9 refers either to the nation as a whole or to the North in 
particular, and there is nothing to indicate any change in its content in 
vs. 14. 

The second study, dealing with eschatology, sets itself the task of 
propagating the views of Gunkel and particularly Gressmann regarding 
this subject and of strengthening and correcting their position by the 
citation of further considerations. Sellin agrees with Gressmann and 
Gunkel that the eschatology of Israel was no late development, but 
existed at the very beginning of the nation’s existence. He differs from 
them in the denial of their contention that the eschatology of the pre- 
prophetic age was taken over by Israel from the realm of ancient oriental 
myth. Sellin holds that it was an original development from the religion 
of Israel itself; that while it was not slow to attach to itself certain 
mythical elements from without, yet its inner essence was Israelitish 
in nature and origin. The root is to be found in the “divine act of 
revelation from Sinai.’”’ This study is of much value and should stimu- 
late investigation in this difficult field. It is quite certain, however, that 
the strictly historical student will not be long content to solve all his prob- 
lems in the field of Hebrew religion by trips to the top of Sinai. 

The third study, taking up the question of revelation, proceeds to 
compare the revelations of other Semitic religions with revelation in 
Israel. It reiterates the old claims in behalf of the latter, maintaining 
that God spoke immediately in self-revelation only to Israel. This 
conclusion is scarcely susceptible of either historical or theological 
demonstration. It may be granted readily enough that the religion of 
Israel attained heights reached by no other people, but the voice of 
God was not reserved for the ears of one peculiar people. Sellin seems 
at times to minimize the worth of non-Israelitish utterances in the 
effort to establish his contention. He seems also to put himself at times 
in the position of denying the presence of revelation in certain of its 
lower manifestations, such as ecstasy, dreams, oracles, etc., while urging 
its claims for recognition in the higher manifestations current in Israel. 
Yet these lower forms were Israelitish too and developed into the higher 
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forms. When did they cease to be merely psychic phenomena and 
become the vehicles of divine revelation ? 


J. M. Powis SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PODECHARD’S INTERPRETATION OF ECCLESIASTES.* 


The Abbé Podechard, professor in the Catholic Faculty of Theology 
at Lyon, has published a commentary on Ecclesiastes in the “Etudes 
bibliques” in which Lagrange’s Juges, Dhorme’s Samuel, and Van 
Hoonacker’s Petits prophétes appeared. Indeed the series is much more 
than a series of commentaries; it includes such studies as Lagrange’s 
Religions sémitiques and his Messianisme chez les Juifs, Dhorme’s Choix 
de textes religieux assyro-babyloniens, Jaussen’s Coutumes des Arabes, and 
Vincent’s Canaan d’ aprés Vexploration récente. The present addition to 
the series fully maintains the reputation established by its predecessors 
for learning and scholarly acuteness. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes is one of the most difficult in the biblical 
canon. It has called forth many commentaries, some of which are 
voluminous. Ginsburg’s Book of Ecclesiastes (London, 1861) contained 
521 pages, while C. H. H. Wright’s Ecclesiastes (London, 1883), reached 
516 pages. Podechard’s volume (499 pages) almost reaches these limits. 
When the size of his pages and type are taken into account, Podechard’s 
work contains more material than either of those mentioned. Ecclesiastes 
in the “International Critical Commentary” contains but 212 pages, 
while no recent German commentator devotes more space to it. Of the 
body of Podechard’s book 212 pages are devoted to introduction. Here 
the following topics are treated: canonicity; history of interpretation; 
analysis of the book; the language of Ecclesiastes; Ecclesiastes and Ben 
Sira; Ecclesiastes and Wisdom; Ecclesiastes and the apocalyptic 
literature; Ecclesiastes and the doctrines of the Sadducees, Pharisees, 
and Essenes; Ecclesiastes and Greek philosophy; later historic plan of 
the book; author and date; style and metrical form; composition; 
teaching of Qoheleth; the text and versions. Most of these topics are 
treated in an exhaustive manner, though in the history of the interpre- 
tation Ginsburg is far more complete than Podechard. For the modern 
scholar, however, the history of the interpretation is not the most 
important thing and need not be fully given in every commentary. The 
treatment of all the topics exhibits wide learning, independence of 


* L’Ecclésiaste. Par E. Podechard. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, J. Gabalda , 
L’Editeur, Rue Bonaparte, 90; 1912. xviit+499 pages. 8vo. Fr. 12. 
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thought, and sound judgment. The latest literature of all shades of 
opinion is freely used. The author’s general position closely accords 
with that of McNeile and Barton, though he differs in some details 
from both. 

Podechard begins his discussion of authorship with the statement 
that it is useless to attempt to refute the ancient opinion that Solomon 
was the author of the book. For such refutation he refers his readers 
to two articles by Condamin in Revue biblique for 1900. The difficulty, 
he says, is not to exclude the time of Solomon, but to fix upon the actual 
date of composition. After full discussion of all the data, he concludes 
that it was probably composed in the last part of the third century B.c. 

Podechard, like McNeile and Barton, holds that the epilogue was 
added by a later hand, and that the book was retouched here and there 
by a Chasid and some Hakam glossators. To the epiloguist, whom 
Podechard believes to be a disciple of the author, he attributes not only 
12:9-12, but 1:2; 7:27-28,and 12:8. To the Chasid he ascribes 2: 26a, b; 
3:17; 7:26); 8:2b, 5-8, 11-13; 11:9¢; 12:10, 13,14. Tothe Hakam 
glossators he assigns 4:5, 9-12; 5:2, 6a; 6:7; 7:1-12, 18-22; 8:1, 2a, 3-4; 
Q:17—10:4, I10-14a, 15-20; 11:1-4,6. This list differs in details both 
from McNeile’s and Barton’s, and in the writer’s judgment is not nearer 
the truth. Chap. 11, vs. 1, may be a proverbial expression, but could 
not Qoheleth himself have quoted it? It is so consonant with his 
thought, that it seems unnecessary todeny it tohim. Again, the proverbs 
may indeed come from different times as Podechard thinks, but it is not 
thereby made improbable that one hand added them. One who gathers 
up proverbs necessarily takes them from different centuries. Finally, it 
seems to the reviewer that there is no sufficient reason for distinguishing 
between the Hokma glossator and the epiloguist. The same devotee of 
wisdom may well have been the disciple of Qoheleth, who did the whole. 

These are, however, difficult points on which judgments are bound to 
differ. The striking thing is that three of the recent commentators on 
Ecclesiastes, who belong to widely different schools of theologic thought, 
agree exactly in the broad outlines of their criticism of the book, and so 
nearly agree in details. Podechard, like McNeile and Barton, holds 
that Qoheleth was uninfluenced by Greek philosophy and that his 
language is not colored by Grecisms. Such agreement is refreshing. 
Coming as it does after the widely divergent theories of Bickell, Siegfried, 
and Haupt, it seems to indicate that at last the criticism of Ecclesiastes 
is reaching solid ground. 

On some details of exegesis there will always be room for differences 
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of opinion. Thus in spite of Podechard’s two pages of closely printed 
critical matter, it still seems to the reviewer that in Eccles. 3:11, Dos 
cannot mean “world,” but that the pointing must be changed to obtain 
the meaning “ignorance.” 

Podechard has, regardless of differences of opinion concerning 
details, laid all biblical scholars under great obligation by producing one 
of the best commentaries in existence upon Ecclesiastes. 


GrorceE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


In his Sociological Study of the Bible, Mr. Louis Wallis accepts freely 
the results of historical criticism, but does not believe that modern scholars 
have appreciated fully the connections between the facts of Hebrew 
history and the development of an ethical monotheism. According to 
this writer, the Hebrew kingdom was born “at the point of coalescence 
between Amorite civilization and Israelite nomadism.” The Hebrew 
tribes fresh from the desert conquer the hill country of Western Pales- 
tine but fail to conquer the strong city-states held by the original inhabit- 
ants, the Amorites. In time this pre-Israelitish population of Palestine 
coalesces with the Israelites by means of intermarriages and treaty 
alliances. The Hebrew nomads bring to this union their tribal God, 
Yahweh, who represents the “brotherhood mishpat” or social justice; 
while the Amorites, the cultured, civilized owners and tillers of the soil, 
contribute their Baal-worship which is inseparably associated with a 
system of social injustice in which a small upper class rules and the rest 
of the population is reduced to a condition of slavery. Hebrew history 
is then a continuous struggle between this selfish, oppressive Amorite 
power, centering in the cities, and an oppressed justice-loving peasantry 
who remember the old “justice” of the desert. The “regular” prophets, 
for the most part the scriptural “false prophets,” support the ideas 
inherited from the Amorites, and the “insurgent” prophets contend 
for the ideals of their nomadic Israelite ancestors. Every great struggle 
in Hebrew history is thus a contest between “Amoritism”’ or social 
injustice, and “‘mishpat” or social justice. The former becomes identi- 
fied with Baal-worship and the latter with Yahwism. Thus Yahweh 
becomes the representative of an ethical ideal, and with the destruction 


* Sociological Study of the Bible. By Louis Wallis. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1912. xxxv+308 pages. $1.50 net. 
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of Baalism is looked upon as the one and only God. This struggle for 
social justice has its counterparts in New Testament times and in the 
history of the church. 

This representation of the origin of ethical monotheism is alluring 
because of its extreme simplicity, yet the modern Bible student probably 
will not be ready to admit that our highest religious conceptions came 
into being alone through economic pressure. While the struggle for 
economic betterment no doubt played an important part in the incep- 
tion and development of the religious ideas of the Hebrews, it seems to 
be going a bit too far to practically read out of history the influence of 
the pure spiritual aspirations of the human heart. 

Mr. Wallis appears to lay too much emphasis upon the influence of 
the pre-Israelite population of Palestine. While it is generally recog- 
nized that a large foreign element entered into the life of the Hebrew 
nation in the early days, it is doubtful whether the evils of the later 
days are directly chargeable to this element. The social injustice against 
which the prophets protested grew out of the increased wealth and 
power of the Hebrews themselves. In other words, the same forces 
which make for social injustice in every prosperous, civilized state were 
also at work among the Hebrews. 

The interpretation of Scripture seems at times somewhat forced to 
fit the theory. It is rather doubtful whether Adonijah represented the 
demands of the peasantry for a just government against Solomon, the 
leader of a court party. Rather we have a court intrigue in which both 
factions represent the forces making for social injustice. To use the 
language of the modern politician, Joab and Abiathar “guessed wrong.” 
Nathan is classified as a “regular” prophet (p. 168) because he joined 
the party of Solomon (pp. 164, 168), but it is difficult to see why such 
a champion of the rights of the common man as he showed himself to 
be in his parable of the “one little ewe lamb” (II Sam., chap. 12) 
should be excluded from the list of defenders of social justice, “brother- 
hood mishpat.” Surely this incident should place him in the same class 
as Elijah, who protested against the seizure of the vineyard of Naboth 
(I Kings, chap. 21). 

Mr. Wallis has given us a suggestive book and also one of practical 
value to minister and layman alike, since it deals with a problem which 
is still with us. Haply it may prove a pathfinder in a particularly 
rich field of research. 


ALBERT A. MADSEN 
NewsureH, N.Y. 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE MISHNA' 


To the Mishna’s importance for the understanding of early Judaism, 
and of the beginnings of Christianity is due the re-editing by fifteen 
prominent Old Testament scholars of that primitive Jewish literature. 
The Mishna and the New Testament are the classical sources of Judaism 
and Christianity respectively. What the New Testament is for Chris- 
tians, the Mishna with the Old Testament is for the Jews. The Talmud 
is nothing else than an exposition of the Mishna. To understand the 
content and genius of Judaism a knowledge of the Mishna is indis- 
pensable. Like the New Testament, the Mishna is divided into a 
number of individual writings. In the six books or sixty-three Trak- 
taten of the Mishna there are found exact specifications on every imagi- 
nable detail of Jewish life. All the demands are based on the authority 
of Moses and his successors, the later scribes. These facts indicate the 
chief and most important reasons for the issuance of a complete edition 
of the Mishna. 

The purpose of the editors is to issue in this great series a complete 
printed text, printed in metrical form on the left-hand page, with a 
German translation on the right, occupying about one-half of the page; 
also on the lower half of each page full textual and critical notes. 
Each of the editors will strive to present on the basis of the sources an 
improved text, and also as far as possible to work over the biblical, tal- 
mudical, archaeological, literary, and religious evidence found in the 
text. This work will make accessible to scholars the best apparatus yet 
printed on the Mishna. 

The first two Traktaten to be issued are by the editors-in-chief. 
Holtzmann’s Berakot has a plain introduction which discusses the origin 
of the confession and daily prayer, beginning with the three texts of 
Deuteronomy: (1) Deut. 6:4-9; (2) Deut. 11:13-21; and (3) Num. 
15:37-41. Philo’s part in the work and the Palestinian recensions 
receive due credit for establishing the confession and daily prayer as they 
exist among orthodox Jews. Each confession and prayer is taken in its 
order, fully translated and interpreted on the basis of the best light 
accessible to the editor. 


t Die Mischna: I Seder-Zeraim; I. Traktat. Berakot (Gebete). Text, Ueberset- 
zung und Erklirung. Von O. Holtzmann. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1912. viii+-106 
pages. M. 5s. 

Die Mischna: II Seder-Moéd; 3. Traktat. Pesachim (Easter). Text, Ueber- 
setzung und Erklarung. Von Georg Beer. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1912. xxiv-+212 
pages. M. to. 
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Beer’s contribution on Pesachim is a notable volume. More than 
one-half of the space is given to a history of the Passover festival. The 
fact that such Jewish teachers as Eliezer, Gamaliel, the Hillel followers, 
Chananja, Jehuda, Akibha, the Shammaites, and Simon made con- 
tributions to the subject required the author to go somewhat into the 
details of the theme. 

The place the Passover held in the Jewish year made its discussion of 
prime significance. Beer begins with the Exodus of Israel from Egypt 
and follows step by step through each document down to the establish- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. He lays under tribute to his discussion the 
latest researches of Old Testament, Semitic, and Jewish scholars. The 
Traktat Pesachim, with all the new light from other sources surveyed by 
the author, makes a new contribution to that interesting and far-reaching 
festival. Jewish life at the period of the establishment of Christianity 
was a live and energetic force in the world, and one worth our most 
careful study on the basis of the Mishna. 


Ira MAURICE PRICE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS: 


Students of the New Testament and students of the history and 
principles of ethics greatly need a straight interpretation of Jesus’ 
ethical teaching. For Jesus’ teaching was certainly a notable con- 
tribution in the first century to the conception and to the practice of 
right living, and primitive Christian ethics constitutes one of the finest 
chapters in the history of ethical progress. This fact is somewhat 
obscured at the present time because the ethical teaching of the New 
Testament is not differentiated from the theology, and the disregard 
of New Testament theology by ethical scholars includes a disregard 
of New Testament ethics. It is therefore important that a differentia- 
tion should be made between the theology and the ethics of the New 
Testament, and that its ethics should be presented in a full historical 
interpretation. 

We have as yet no book which accomplishes this. Perhaps no 
book has been published whose author actually attempted this scientific 
task. Certainly the late Professor Clarke, whose last book, entitled 
The Ideal of Jesus, appeared but a few months before his death at the 


The Ideal of Jesus. By Wrttt1am NEwron CLARKE. New York: Scribner, 
1912. 329 pages. $1.50. 
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age of sixty-nine years, did not undertake to produce a full historicaj 
interpretation of Jesus’ ethical teaching. His aim was to set forth 
the moral-religious ideal of Jesus in such a way that it may become the 
practical ideal of the twentieth century. By obscuring some of the 
essential features and many details of the teaching, and by substituting 
for the ancient world-view that underlies Jesus’ teaching a develop- 
mental and biological world-view, the great ethical principles of Jesus 
are presented in a way to appeal strongly to our own time. 

And they should appeal. The ethical teaching of Jesus does in 
fact deal with primary principles of human conduct and character in 
such a way that his message rightly deserves pre-eminence in the prac- 
tical inculcation of moral duty. It is not easy to separate the transient 
element from the enduring element in the New Testament, nor is it 
easy to reconstruct the New Testament teaching to fit the modern 
world-view. But some such adjustment must be made and is being 
made by those who uphold the Bible as still the supreme guide to 
right living. Dr. Clarke’s book is of this class. The ideal of Jesus 
seems to him, after minor modifications and omissions, to be the ideal 
which men today should adopt and live by. He thinks we cannot hope 
perfectly to discern the ideal that lay in Jesus’ mind, or know exactly 
what the realization of it would be. “An ideal is an indefinable thing, 
and is not the same to any two persons.” But the gospels reveal to 
us very clearly what in general the idea was which he himself followed 
and which he held forth to his disciples. His supreme purpose was to 
bring this ideal to reality in his own life and in the life of men. “He 
bequeathed to the future no scheme of doctrines and no set of institu- 
tions; he was devoted to no church or school, but he was devoted to 
his ideal in life and death, and in it lay his hope for men.” 

Dr. Clarke thinks there is no doubt whatever as to what Jesus’ 
message was, no ambiguity in the position which he assumed. He 
feels sure that Jesus’ principles must have been consistent with one 
another, so as to form a logical whole. He counts himself independent 
of the historical criticism of the gospels. “It is not as a critic, but as a 
student of morals and religion, that I listen to the Master to hear him 
describe his ideal.’”” Yet he does not make use of the Gospel of John 
as a source for ascertaining the ideal of Jesus because “utterances that 
have been consciously recast by another mind, however true their 
spiritual testimony may be, cannot rightly be used for the purpose of 
setting forth the actual ideal of the living Jesus himself” (p. 13). It 
would seem therefore that the author was convinced by the historical 
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criticism of the Fourth Gospel. That he was not convinced by the 
historical criticism of the Synoptic Gospels and so failed to give it 
recognition was probably due to the fact that in his later years he had 
not kept in sufficient touch with the scholarly literature upon them. 
Among New Testament scholars the interest and study have shifted 
during the present generation from the Johannine Gospel to the Synop- 
tics, and the same kind of thoroughgoing objective historical criticism 
has been applied to them, with results which cannot be ignored by any- 
one who would interpret Jesus, even for practical moral and religious 
instruction. That New Testament scholars are in striking disagreement 
as to some of the results which this criticism yields, makes it the more 
difficult rather than the more easy for the homiletical expositor of Jesus’ 
message to do his work. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Clarke has produced a very readable and useful 
book. He finds and presents the enduring values of Jesus’ teaching, 
and he clothes them in so fine a religious spirit as to radiate idealism 
and inspiration from his pages. It is a capital book for private reading, 
and for use with a Bible class. It is not second to any of the books 
that have recently been written to expound Jesus’ message as a message 


for the present time. 


C. W. Votaw 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT BOOKS ON EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


A few recent volumes treating the general subject of the origin and 
character of primitive Christianity are here brought together for review." 
D’Alviella contends for the principle of development in the history 
of Christian doctrine from the very beginning, in contrast with the 


t L’évolution du dogme catholique. 1. Les origines (Premiére Partie). Par Félix 
Goblet d’Alviella. Paris: Nourry, 1912. xv+347 pages. Fr. 6. 

Das Christentum in den ersten drei Jahrhunderien. I. Band. Von H. Achelis. 
Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1912. xii+-295 pages. M. 10. 

Die Entstehung des Persinlichen Christentums der paulinischen Gemeinden. Von 
Johannes Miiller. Zweite, wohlfeile Ausgabe. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 306 pages. 
M. 5. 

Hellenism and Christianity. By Gerald Friedlander. London: Vallentine & Son, 
1912. xii+221 pages. 4s. 6d. 

The Historical Setting of the Early Gospel. By Thomas Cuming Hall. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1912. 171 pages. $0.75. 

Taufe und Abendmahl im Urchristentum (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher. 
I. Reihe, 22-23 Heft). Von W. Heitmiiller. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. 84 pages. 
M. 1.30. 
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Catholic doctrine of the immutable church. Ritual and dogma have 
ever been subject to growth, and have been evolved in response to the 
demands of the religious life at different periods in history. Accord- 
ingly the author proposes to study the Catholic faith with reference to 
its successive stages and the social forces which have contributed to 
its formation. The first volume of these studies covers the period from 
the beginning of Jesus’ public career to about 125 A.D. The subjects 
discussed are the life and teaching of Jesus, the activity of the primi- 
tive apostles, the work of Paul, the literature dependent upon Paul 
(Hebrews, I Peter, Revelation), synoptic tradition, and the Fourth 
Gospel. These topics are thought to mark five successive stages in 
the early evolution of Catholic doctrine. 

For his critical views regarding Jesus and the gospels d’Alviella 
follows in the main the conclusions of Loisy, yet in some important 
respects his interpretations differ from those of Loisy. For example, 
the idea that Jesus became suddenly conscious of his messiahship at 
baptism is rejected, and in fact Jesus is thought never to have formulated 
the hypothesis of his messiahship. Much less is it probable that any 
of his contemporaries ever took him for the Messiah; that belief was 
a product of the resurrection faith (pp. 24 ff., 79 ff.). The burden of 
Jesus’ preaching was like John’s: the need for repentance since the 
kingdom was imminent. But in method Jesus differed widely from 
John, because of his very different conception of God. The God of 
John was the jealous and cruel Jehovah of the Old Testament, while 
Jesus preached a God of love and goodness. In line with this thought, 
he devoted his energies to the building-up of a new spiritual life in his 
hearers, since this alone could furnish the basis for any genuine repent- 
ance. In this effort to accomplish the moral renovation of Israel, 
Jesus aroused the fierce opposition of the Jews, who persuaded the 
Romans to put him to death as a dangerous individual. 

As for early apostolic faith, it contained the notion of the imminent 
kingdom, as preached by Jesus, to which it added a new item, namely, 
the expectation of the Messiah in the person of the risen Jesus. To 
Paul belongs the credit of having started Christianity on its way to 
become a world-religion. While he is not to be called the founder of 
the new religion, his doctrine and his activity have contributed most 
significantly to the positive construction of Christian dogma. The 
keynote of Paulinism is the idea that all men are admitted into the king- 
dom of heaven on the sole condition of faith, which brings about the 
mystical union of the believer with Christ. Yet it is in the doctrine 
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of Jesus’ death as a sacrifice making possible the salvation of mankind 
that the creative originality of Paul is thought to be best displayed. 
Hebrews and I Peter exhibit a type of thinking similar to Paul’s, particu- 
larly in respect to the saving significance of Jesus’ death. Revelation 
is also Pauline, though distinctive in its manner of conceiving the 
parousia. The principal contribution of the gospels to the history of 
dogma lies in their portrayal of the notion of Jesus’ deification. Con- 
siderable progress in this direction had already been made in Mark’s 
day. This tendency was further developed in Luke and Matthew, 
and reached its climax in John. “Already modified by apostolic tradi- 
tion, distorted [déformée] successively by Paul (40-64 a.p.), by Mark 
(70 A.D.), Luke (go-100 A.D.), and Matthew (100 a.p.), the personality 
of the humble Galilean prophet becomes in the Fourth Gospel (125 A.D.) 
the incarnation of the logos, the eternal and universal reason of God”’ 
(p. 256). 

In this evolution two main factors are evident as showing the charac- 
ter of early Christianity. It is found to be primarily a branch of Jewish 
religion; but also, as a result of its rejection of particularism, it appro- 
priated certain phases of Hellenism in an effort to meet the demands of 
its new life. But this debt to Hellenism was mainly on the intellectual 
side, the appropriation of certain ideas like those of the logos to make 
Christian doctrine more attractive to the better educated classes. 
Still the essence of Christianity seems, according to d’Alviella’s inter- 
pretation, to be distinctly a heritage from Judaism—a perpetuation of 
the ethical content of Jewish prophetism reaching its climax in the 
ethical religion of Jesus. If this is so, we can hardly think of Chris- 
tianity in terms of evolution, for development can then affect only the 
outer phases of its life such as its rites and doctrines, while its inner 
character remains a fixed quantum established by Jesus. On the other 
hand, may we not question whether the ethical side of religion is not 
also the product of evolutionary forces, and whether the growth of 
Christianity on gentile soil is not much more vitally bound up with the 
actual life of the time than our author has felt it tobe? Unfortunately 
he dismisses with a footnote the important question of the relation of 
Paul’s sacramentalism to similar ideas in heathendom. It is hardly 
enough to say that “the absolute lack of documents does not permit 
a solution of these questions”’ (p. 203). We are promised a further dis- 
cussion of Christianity’s relation to the; Greco-Roman world in the 
next volume, where it is to be hoped these important problems will be 
more adequately treated. 
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Achelis writes the history of eary Christianity in terms of the growth 
of a community. Beginning with the first assembling of the disciples 
in Galilee after Jesus’ death, the history is followed down to about the 
middle of the second century. The community in Jerusalem, the 
apostle Paul, the gentile Christian community, the end of Jewish Chris- 
tianity, and the elimination of heathen features introduced by the 
Gnostics are the chief topics discussed. The author has written a 
very readable and informing volume, designed more for popular use 
than for the treatment of disputed problems. In fact he deliberately 
follows certain generally accepted positions, such, for example, as 
Wieseler’s chronology, though he seems to think there is substantial 
evidence for the construction of new views. There is scarcely any 
reference made to the modern literature of the subject, although ancient 
sources are cited frequently. All this is in line with the author’s aim 
to instruct and edify rather than to debate disputed points. 

In general method, he works from within outward, from the center 
of the community to its circumference. He does not forget that early 
Christianity was surrounded by a very religious world from which 
in all probability it appropriated some things for itself. The signifi- 
cance which it attached to baptism and its interpretation of the Lord’s 
Supper are found to have been affected at an early date by the sacra- 
mental notions current in heathen religions, but these external influences 
are not given a prominent place in the present treatment of the subject. 
Nor does the author seem to think they constituted any essential part 
of primitive Christianity. Its most vital element was an inner power 
resident in the community from the beginning, a power which impelled 
it to leave its oriental home to become a world-religion. Though the 
form of its existence changed, this secret of its life remained unchanged 
so that new influences coming into it from without did not dissolve 
it, but were themselves absorbed and transfused with new power by its 
own inherent strength. What, specifically, this essence was we are not 
told, but seemingly it is associated most closely with the religious 
personalities who inspired and directed the life of the early community. 
As time progressed the church lost much of its pristine power, by adopting 
organization in place of inspired personal leadership. In proportion 
as it attained greater organic strength did it lose in spiritual and religious 
power. 

The period of prosperous growth in all directions was at an end. The 
primeval forest became a well-kept garden in which even the most vigorous 
trees had to drop their heads to be pruned and bound to props—there was no 
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longer any room for progress. Personalities of such unfathomable depth and 
fulness as the apostle Paul or the evangelist John did not appear again in the 
church..... The period of the apostles and prophets is the golden age of 
the Christian church [p. 279]. 


Miiller’s book is only a reprint of his Das persénliche Christentum 
der Paulinischen Gemeinden, which appeared in 1898, but it is of interest 
here because of its point of view. His emphasis upon the importance 
of approaching the study of early Christianity from the standpoint of 
inner development is most timely. He points out the insufficiency of 
a method which sees only the outer history on the one hand and the 
theological teaching on the other. Yet it is true, as Miiller contends, 
that most students of the subject have been content to trace the course 
of events and expound the theological teaching of early Christianity, 
and have left the problem of the genesis of its inner life quite untouched. 
It is in this latter sphere that he would have us look for the essence of 
Christianity. But when he comes to define that essence he is less 
satisfactory, notwithstanding the many commendable features of his 
discussion. He is thoroughly critical in his use of the sources, and so 
employs only Romans, I and II Corinthians, Galatians, I Thessalonians, 
Philemon, and Philippians as first-hand sources of information for the 
earliest life of Christianity. From what we can learn of Paul and his 
community we may draw further conclusions about the life of Christians 
in general, but that task is of only secondary importance. The genesis 
of the Christian life as understood in the Pauline churches is the imme- 
diate object of investigation. We are told that we must not read into 
the religion of Paul our modern metaphysical conceptions and our 
modern notions of the primacy of ethical content of religion. The 
fundamental element in the personal Christianity of the Pauline com- 
munities is found to be the personal religious experience of believers. 
And what is the genesis of this experience? It results from the accept- 
ance of Paul’s preaching about the new life in Christ into which the new 
convert enters at the time of baptism. Thus the essential element in 
early Christianity was the believer’s consciousness of participation in 
the life of the deity. Here Miiller’s inductive study ceases. When we 
ask him for the historical genesis of this notion of religion he gives us 
no answer, other than to imply that this experience was an ultimate, 
supernatural fact given to men from without—a divine endowment 
distinctive of Christianity. But this can hardly be the end of the whole 
matter. Christianity certainly was not distinctive in this respect, 
since contemporary religions were offering their votaries a similar 
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experience. And from the standpoint of genesis, one must further 
question why it was that religion at this time expressed itself so 
generally in these terms. Not only the psychological genesis but also 
the historical genesis of religious ideas must be traced. 

Friedlander (who is not to be confused with the Friedlainders of 
Germany) is especially interested in studying this historical genesis 
of early Christianity, and more particularly the origins of New Testa- 
ment Christology. Asa Jewish writer of the conservative and polemical 
school, he is naturally disposed to deny any vital relation between early 
Christian Christology and Jewish thought. Apart from the ethical 
heritage from Judaism, Christianity had in his opinion very little that 
was genuinely Jewish. It did borrow extensively from Hellenistic 
Judaism, but mainly such elements as the latter had taken over from 
Hellenism. To these, Christians added the distinctively heathen notion 
of the dying and rising Savior-Deity. “The adoption of the best 
teaching of Judaism made Christianity an ethical religion. The absorp- 
tion of Greek philosophy adapted it to the educated Greek, while the 
inclusion of beliefs and rites borrowed from the Mystery-religions of 
Hellenism made Christianity acceptable to the lower classes of the 
heathens” (p. 53). The problems raised by Friedlander are certainly 
very important, but whether they can be solved so easily as he thinks 
is the question. His book does not do much to further our knowledge 
on these subjects, since it is mainly a compilation of opinions from other 
writers and does not deal at first hand with the original sources of 
information. And that even Palestinian Judaism was itself so much 
a thing apart from the influences of its own religious surroundings 
as Friedlander imagines needs stronger defense than this volume 
offers. 

Hall appreciates the importance of studying early Christianity in 
its historical setting, but the present volume is not intended to be an 
exhaustive treatment of the many problems involved in such study. 
It is a popular presentation of the political, economic, and religious 
world of Jesus’ day, and a survey of the relation of Christianity to the 
economic, political, and family life of its time. The purpose of the book 
does not allow reference to the original sources of information, though 
many of the most important modern books on the subject are cited. 
As a result of his brief survey the author concludes that the history of 
the church in the first three centuries was “a time of continuous and 
increasing clouding of the gospel. It was a time of compromise and 
unwitting surrender of many values. On the other hand it was a time 
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of great creative energy.”’ This latter phase of its life appears in its 
contribution to the betterment of society throughout the Roman Empire, 
while it suffered deterioration by becoming a state institution. Thus 
the author feels that the essential in Christianity is not the product of 
this evolution, but some original kernel more or less obscured by the 
process of historical development. Removing those features which 
were superimposed by the passing stages of culture and the low level of 
contemporary intelligence, we have the essential message of Jesus to 
the effect that God was in life and had become incarnate in humanity. 
“The splendid faith of Christianity was that it had seen God in 
Christ Jesus and that God called men to be perfect as God was 
perfect.” 

Heitmiiller, in an important monograph, studies the origin of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, and their meaning for the Christianity 
of the New Testament period. This study is genetic, and takes into 
account not only the Jewish and Christian background of the time but 
also the Hellenistic. Regarding baptism, we are told that Jesus did 
not establish the ordinance either by his own practice or by specific 
command. It was taken up by the community after Jesus’ death as a 
rite of purification and initiation. It had much the same significance 
as when used by John the Baptist, the chief difference being its con- 
nection with the name of Jesus Christ. As endowment by the spirit 
at this time came to be emphasized, the rite took on more of the sacra- 
mental notion such as adhered to similar rites in contemporary religions. 
The Lord’s Supper had as its starting-point a recollection of the meal 
Jesus had eaten with the disciples on the night of his betrayal. He 
had laid stress upon two things at that time, fellowship with one another 
and fellowship with himself. These two fundamental ideas continued 
to be emphasized, but they were early supplemented. The idea of 
fellowship among the disciples fell into the background, and the notion 
of personal fellowship with Jesus was early formalized. The bread 
and wine became supernatural food—a genuine sacrament by which 
the participant united himself to the deity, as was the case with similar 
rites in other religions. But the fundamental significance of the Chris- 
tain rite was ethical and has remained such, though sacramental influences 
have been connected with it from time to time dating even from the days 
of Paul. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIvERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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From Upsala comes a thoroughgoing discussion of the idea of reward 
and punishment in the religion of Paul.t The book is not easy reading 
(its style is not that of a native German), but it is worth some effort, 
and does a needed service. Over against those interpreters who empha- 
size the Jew in Paul and those others who emphasize the Greek in him, 
Wetter emphasizes the Christian. “Paulinism” is not rabbinical or 
eschatological or philosophical or sacramental; it is religious. 

The book has three divisions: Paul’s thought of punishment for 
sinners, of reward for the righteous, of justification by faith. Each 
section includes a detailed exegetical examination of all the passages 
concerned (the Pastorals are not used as Pauline), and discussion of the 
chief concepts involved, as “wrath (of God),” “judgment,” and the like. 

The divine wrath and judgment which are to fall on the world are 
taken over by Paul from his Jewish environment, but they have no real 
place in his original religious thought. For him God is grace, and “the 
wrath” is a sort of independent hypostasis, mechanically working out 
the doom of sin, not the anger and retaliation of the personal God. 
Out of this mechanical “world,” the Christians are transferred into 
the sphere of personal relations with God, where wrath and judgment have 
no place. Similarly the idea of reward for right living is no part of 
Paul’s religion; against just this theory of requital and compensation is 
directed Paul’s whole argumentation concerning works of law. Paul’s 
religion has no Lohngedanken whatever, and in this fact lies his funda- 
mental break with Judaism. The “reward” of being a Christian is just 
being a Christian, is just the blessedness of the filial relation itself. 
Its usual expression is “ (eternal) life”; it is “faith,” it is “love,” it is 
“righteousness.” God has no “reward” for any of these things; they 
are themselves reward, not works to be rewarded. This is not Judaism, 
not Hellenism; it is Christianity. To be sure, to bring his own experi- 
ence to intelligible expression, Paul must often use the language of 
rabbinic Judaism, of current eschatology, or (less often) of the Greek 
mysteries. But these are only forms of expression, never the thing to 
be expressed. 

Especially interesting, in view of Schweitzer’s contentions, is Wetter’s 
insistence that eschatology, while not consciously rejected by Paul, is 
no real part of his religion. What he now has as a Christian is his 
chief concern, rather than what the future is to bring. In this Wetter 


* Der Vergeltungsgedanke bei Paulus. Eine Studie zur Religion des A postels. 
Von Gillis P. Wetter. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1912. 199 pages. 
M. 4.80. 
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is doubtless right. But Schweitzer is right too. “It is one of the 
tasks of our time to learn to know the whole Paul” (p. 185); to this 
end Wetter makes a genuine contribution, which, along with those of 
Schweitzer, Reitzenstein, Wrede, and many others, must find a place in 
the complete synthetic account of Paul’s religion which someone, some 
day, will give us. 


To his seven useful volumes on the origins and Scriptures of Chris- 
tianity, Dr. Gilbert has added an eighth, and the most valuable of all." 
It is the best popular study of Jesus and the gospels in our language, 
and should do much to “further the Jesus-type of religious life’ by 
furthering “an intelligent acquaintance with Jesus himself,”’ which is 
the author’s ambition. Most admirable are the method and the 
attitude to the material. ‘No ecclesiastical authority or institutional 
connection has been present to influence, either for good or for ill, the 
weighing of evidence, or the portrayal of results.” 

This independence is seen in the threefold division of the presenta- 
tion. First “the sources” are treated and their historic contribution 
estimated, then “the historical Jesus”’ is pictured in a positive and per- 
suasive sketch, to which succeeds a frank and helpful treatment of 
“the legendary Jesus.”” The material of the latter division includes the 
birth-stories, the bulk of the miracles, and the legend of the material 
resurrection. It is a great service to have a scholar of Dr. Gilbert’s 
standing and reverent sanity give up the hopeless attempt _to present 
these portions of the gospel story as transcripts of fact, whether natural 
or supernatural, and write simply and without embarrassment above 
them the caption “Legend.” This is an enormous relief to the church, 
and lets some of the most characteristic and significant New Testament 
passages come for the first time into their own. 

The fine discussion of the sources begins with what is really a valuable 
monograph on the synoptic problem; the material is freshly presented, 
with many original suggestions, and for a combination of critical acumen 
with concise yet clear statement there is nothing better at hand. The 
Fourth Gospel is properly not used as a source for the history of Jesus, 
and the reasons for this are given adequately and convincingly. 

In the biographical portion of the book, valuable is the opening 
chapter, on “The World in Which Jesus Lived.” The following chapters 
seek to establish what historic data are yielded by a careful critical 


* Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert. New York: Macmillan, 1912. xii+321 
pages. $1.50 net. 
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examination, first of the Logia, then of Mark. The emphasis on the 
primary importance of Logia-testimony, as really autobiographical 
and so of the highest reliability, is an excellent feature of Dr. Gilbert’s 
method here. Sometimes, of course, his exegetical results will not 
commend themselves to all scholars. The point at which exception 
will most certainly be taken is the view of Jesus’ messiahship, which 
if Gilbert understands in a religious sense in which eschatology is largely 
eliminated. é; 

[Jesus’] ideal was widely unlike the popular dream of a messianic kingdom: 
The most that they had in common was that both looked toward a better state 
in Israel. But one was prevailingly outward, political, national; the other 
prevailingly inner, spiritual, and therefore essentially universal in its scope. 
The one was to be realized from without, the other from within. Whether 
Jesus, at any time, thought that this spiritual ideal would work itself out in a 
new and glorious Jewish state, there is no evidence to determine in an absolute 
manner [p. 166]. 

I Finally, “the career of Jesus as a character of history terminated at 
an unknown tomb near Jerusalem” (p. 236). That tomb was probably 

never found empty, nor was the body of Jesus ever seen after its burial. 
But the testimony of all the data is conclusive for “a spiritual vision 
of the risen Jesus by his disciples,” a vision which made them believe 
that which we also believe, that Jesus continued to live after his cruci- 
fixion. And “the abiding foundation of that belief is not material— 
an empty tomb, a reanimated physical body—but it is spiritual”’ (p. 307). 

The book closes with a series of unusually detailed and valuable 
indexes. May it have a hearty welcome and a wide reading throughout 
the churches and the schools of theological study. We all owe Dr. 
Gilbert a debt of gratitude. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 





CLAYTON RAYMOND BOWEN 


IMPORTANT STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


The science of religion has barely won recognition as a science. 
The pioneers in the subject have not been many years dead. Scholars 
of the second generation are still with us. To them indeed has fallen 
much of the brunt of the work involved in winning recognition for their 
subject. Thus when one of them gives to the world, as M. Goblet 
d’Alviella has recently done,’ the articles and reviews written by him in 


tCroyances, Rites, Institutions. Par Comte Goblet d’Alviella, Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1911. 3 vols. TomelI. “‘Hierographie” (Archéologie et histoire religieuse). 
xx+386 pages; TomeII. “Hierologie” (Questions de méthode et d’origines). 412 
pages; Tome III. “Hierosophie” (Problémes du temps présent). 386 pages. 
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the course of thirty-five years of scholarly activity, we may look for 
much that has intrinsic value and for much that illustrates the progress 
of the science in his generation. And this is exceedingly true of the 
work under review. 

D’Alviella’s three volumes present at first sight a bewildering array 
of subjects which the author’s triple classification under the heads of 
“Hierography,” “Hierology,” “Hierosophy” does not immediately do 
much to clear up. The articles, however, will be found to be of three 
sorts: (1) scholarly investigations by the author himself (‘Moulins 4 
priéres, roues magiques et circumambulations,” I, 1-25 [1897]; “Des 
origines de l’idolatrie, II, 125-48 [1895]; “‘Chez les Mormans,” I, 363-83 
[1905]); (2) reviews of scholarly investigations by others (Jean Réville’s 
La religion 2 Rome sous des Sévéres under the title “La derniére floraison 
du paganisme antique, I, 118-37 [1886]; W. Robertson Smith, Lectures 
on the Religion of the Semites, 1st series, under the title “La théorie de 
sacrifice et les recherches de Robertson Smith,” II, 300-316 [1897-98]) ; 
(3) articles and addresses written to further the understanding and 
wider acceptance of the study of the science of religion (“Des préjuges 
qui entravent l’étude scientifique des religions, II, 1-29 [1881]; “De la 
méthode comparative dans l’histoire des religions, II, 93-109 [1909]; 
“L’Histoire de la sciences des religions, III, 347-69 [1911]). In the first 
volume, “Hierography,” are grouped investigations and reviews of 
books dealing in a descriptive manner with the practices and phases 
of growth of different religions (“Archéologie de la croix,” I, 63-82 
{1911]). In the second volume, “Hierology,” are placed the artitles and 
investigations that deal with the science of religion (“Les rites de la 
moisson et les commencements de l’agriculture,” II, 277-98 [1898]); 
in the third, ‘“Hierosophy,” those that are concerned more especially 
with contemporary religious conditions and tendencies (“Les progrés 
religieuse aux Etats-Unis, III, 232-73 [1906]). From these citations 
the nature and scope of the volumes under discussion are sufficiently 
apparent. As for their intrinsic value, it is little affected by the fact 
that all the articles have, in one form or another, already seen the light. 
The oldest article in the collection appeared in 1875, but very few others 
saw the light before 1884, and the majority fall between 1890-1911. 
The ability and method of the author assure even to his earliest studies 
much of permanent value. The like may be said of the reviews which 
are lengthy and valuable discussions of important subjects. 

But that which, for the present writer at least, outweighs in interest 
all other aspects of these volumes is the light they throw on the growth 
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of the science itself. The career of the author, his articles and reviews all 
tell us of the pioneers in the science, the difficulties experienced in over- 
coming antagonisms of all kinds, the gradual recognition of the subject 
by the universities, the advances made in the study of the subject. 

An interesting preface shows us that the author derives inspiration 
primarily from Edward B. Tylor, Albert Réville, C. P. Tiele, and sec- 
ondarily from Ernest Renan, Max Miiller, and Herbert Spencer. To 
the first three, especially to Tylor, “qui, par son ouvrage classique, 
Primitive Culture, a tant contribué a lancer l’histoire comparie des religi- 
ons dans sa véritable voie,” (Preface, p. xii), he frequently refers as being 
the men whose points of view and methods have most inspired him. 
And this inspiration came to him, as it would appear, not so much from 
his special academic training which looked in the direction of law and 
administration, as from a natural bent for the subject. This interest 
showed itself first in the study of contemporary religious conditions in 
England. (“Une visite aux églises rationalistes de Londre,” III, 1-3 
[1875].) This study led both to a conscious period of preparation to give 
instruction in the history of religion and to the publication in 1884 of his 
first book, L’ Evolution religieuse contemporaine chez les Anglais, les Améri- 
cains et les Hindous. Shortly after the publication of this work, in the 
same year, 1884, he was admitted to teach at the University of Brussels. 
It is instructive to note that, at the time of his appointment, the subject 
of the science of religion was being taught at the universities of Holland 
(1876) and the College de France (1880). Constantly the subject, to a 
greater or less degree, of denunciations, D’Alviella became in 1891 as 
Hibbert lecturer the center of an illuminating episode. In that year the 
trustees of the fund had wished to have the lectures delivered at Balliol 
but were refused the privilege on the ground that the announced subject 
of D’Alviella’s lectures, “Origin and Growth of the Conception of God 
as Illustrated by Anthropology and History,” separated itself too much 
from purely historical ground. D’Alviella adds, as showing how much 
the atmosphere of Balliol has since then been liberalized, that there, in 
1908, was held the ‘“‘Summer School of Theology” where he was invited 
to give two lectures, one of which was entitled “ Animism and Its Place 
in the Religious Evolution (II, 109-25). As a further indication of the 
increased recognition of the science, D’Alviella notes that, in contrast 
with the five universities which had by 1880 introduced the subject into 
the curricula, in 1911 the number of universities in which instruction 
in the subject was being given totaled 30. 

In the articles and reviews composing the second volume the prin- 
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cipal advances of the science itself, since 1883, are treated in greater or 
less degree. Beginning with a review (1883) of A. Réville’s Les religions 
des peuples non civilizés, the author initiates a series of summaries and 
discussions that deal with the contributions and views of (1886) Spencer’s 
Ecclesiastical Institutions; (1888) Andrew Lang’s Myth, Ritual and Reli- 
gion; (1897-98) Robertson Smith’s epoch-making Lectures on the Religion 
of the Semites; (1903) J. G. Frazer’s The Golden Bough, 2d edition, 
signalized as “‘a scientific rehabilitation of magic”; with the attitude of 
scholars from the time of Tylor to the present toward animism (1910); 
and with the development of the method employed in the science. 

In passing it may be interesting to observe that the fact that the 
contributions of the Germans to the development of this science have 
been relatively slight is emphasized by the relatively few references to 
German works to be found in the contents of these volumes. In con- 
clusion, by way of general appraisal one may safely say that these 
volumes of Goblet d’Alviella constitute a valuable possession for all 
those to whom the conclusions of the science of religion are of importance. 


Curtis H. WALKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF RELIGION 


Professor Hocking’ has made a serious endeavor to reinterpret 
idealism in a way which will afford a positive groundwork for 
religion. The author is conscious of a deep distrust of the services 
of recent thought for the purposes of religion. Pragmatism has 
exposed the weakness of classical idealism for religious needs, but 
pragmatism itself is not considered constructive in this field. The 
adoption of a theory of the universe, after the manner of classical 
idealism, does not furnish sufficient objectivity and authority. Ideal- 
ism fails to work, not because it employs a wrong point of view, 
but because it is “unfinished.” It “does not give sufficient cre- 
dence to the authoritative Object, shows, so far, no adequate com- 
prehension of the attitude of. worship.” It supplies too much a 
religion-in-general, a religion of idea, not adequately rooted in passion, 
fact, and institutional life. Thus far the idealist has not been able to 
expound the worth and use of church, dogma, creed, priest, mediator, 
the whole apparatus of God-worship which religious evolution has 


The Meaning of God in Human Experience: a Philosophic Study of Religion. 
By William Ernest Hocking, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Yale Uni- 
versity. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1912. xxii+586 pages. 
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produced. These limitations the author thinks may be supplied to 
Idealism by Mysticism of a certain type. The entire volume may be 
conceived in terms of this task. The first part, in three chapters, deals 
with a statement of the nature of religion in pragmatic terms by means 
of its effects in history and in persons. Historically, religion is the 
mother of the arts, but the arts have obscured this relation by empha- 
sizing their differences as they attained emancipation. “Art for art’s 
sake,”’ is their cry. ‘Where the arts thrive as separate interests, religion 
is feeble. The zealous religion of today is at home in the life of the 
peasantry, of the Bourgeoisie—wherever life is still simple and unified.” 

Part II discusses in nine chapters, “Religious Feeling and Religious 
Theory,” and outlines the motives which have led to the retirement of 
reason in religion. The comparison of religions and the life-histories of 
religious movements show that “religion renews its life in great bursts 
of impulse which emanate not from new thoughts, but from rarely 
impressive personalities. ... . Their utterances are poetic, oracular, 
couched in figure and parable, not in theses... . . As passion cools, 
theology spreads; and as theology spreads, passion cools still more.” 
But Professor Hocking is not content to make religion a matter of feeling, 
apart from ideation. It is his conviction that “feeling does no work 
apart from its guiding idea,’ and that ideas are alive and vital only 
through such feelings as love and sympathy. “The meaning of the 
religious idea is so far inseparable from this fateful value-bearing as 
almost to justify the statement that religion is the region where fact 
and value coincide: where there is no idea apart from feeling, as there 
is no feeling apart from idea.” 

Part III is a series of free, somewhat impressionistic, meditations on 
“The Need of God.” Different types of monism are reviewed with a 
view to determining what kind and degree of optimism is compatible 
with each, “for surely we will have no world in which it is not possible 
to be optimistic, and without danger to our moral fiber.” Some kind 
of monism is necessary to give character to the world. Without this, 
optimism is impossible. But this unity may not lie on the surface. It 
may have to be achieved, and this would contribute that element of 
doubt which optimism also requires. But it is not sufficient to accept 
the scientific view of curing and removing all evils. There must also be 
an ignoring of evil. The optimism demanded must not be easygoing nor 
dependent upon a quickly discerned and readily won unity. ‘The 
One stands there, as our opportunity, not as mechanical necessity.” 

There is need also of an Absolute—a changeless framework within 
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which we may have the sense of real and progressive improvement. 
This is shown in the demand of the epistemologist: What can I surely 
know? It appears in the demand of the moralist: What ought I to do? 
No such particular inquiry yields the Absolute, but each one presupposes 
and implies the Absolute, “for life is but a certain consciousness of the 
Absolute.” 

But in addition to the need of unity and changelessness there is 
need for personality. Not only do we need a One and an Absolute but 
we need God. The crux of this problem is the presence of pain and evil 
in the world, and this must be dealt with in thorough fashion. ‘Men 
have no right to the satisfactions which their religion affords them, 
except as they earn that right by successful metaphysical thought.” 
But for our author this task is not so arduous after all, for “Happily, 
metaphysical knowledge is the most universal kind of knowledge; the 
infant’s first thoughts are metaphysical, that is to say, thoughts of 
Reality—though not by name and title.” Basing the discussion here 
upon a criticism of McTaggart’s Dogmas of Religion, the conclusion is 
reached that pain and evil are assuaged through companionship, espe- 
cially through the sense of association with the Divine. I need this 
relation with an “Other whose relation to me is not subject to evil 
through its own defect.” 

Part IV attempts to show “How Men Know God.” This is through 
Nature and social experience. ‘Nature is pre-eminently the world of 
socially verifiable things, the world of scientific research—which is 
general human collaboration on a common object. We look at Nature 
through the eyes of a social world.” There is thus present to us every- 
where Other Mind. All our social experience presupposes a funda- 
mental relation with an Other. This social experience, it is asserted, 
could not exist if there were only empirical knowers in the world. “Our 
first and fundamental social experience is an experience of God.”” From 
this position it is not far to a restatement and adoption of the onto- 
logical argument. The reality of God is found in the necessity of the 
idea in all our limited and negative experience. The consciousness of 
defects and limits implies the consciousness of God. All other argu- 
ments conclude that because the world is, God is, but the ontological 
argument reasons that “‘because the world is not, God is.” But God 
thus found is not an object among objects, natural or psychical. “As 
an object in the world of objects, God is next to nothing.”’ The develop- 
ment of the knowledge of God (chap. xxiii) is traced from the spirit 
beliefs of primitive man to the conception of personality which includes 
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law. Religion becomes universal at the same time that it becomes 
most peculiarly personal.” 

In Part V is presented a treatment of “Worship and the Mystics.” 
The importance of this part is seen in such statements as this: “‘ Worship 
brings the experience of God to pass in self-consciousness with a searching 
valency not obligatory upon the pure thinker: in some way it enacts 
the presence of God, sets God into the will to work there.” Mysticism 
is taken not so much in terms of its doctrine as its deed. It is rightly 
pointed out that religion throughout its history has been a matter of 
overt activity—of ceremonial, rite, dramatic enactment—more than a 
system of thought. The identification of worship with thinking is 
therefore a perversion and misrepresentation. This insight is un- 
doubtedly valid and significant, but the selection of mysticism as the 
typical expression of this active attitude in worship raises many ques- 
tions. In any case, however, the author presents an illuminating 
analysis and description of the mystical experience. Chaps. xxvi, xxvii, 
and xxviii present a suggestive psychological account of the mystic 
way, through negation of the world and the self, to the passive attitude 
through which God enters and energizes the soul. The mystic seeks the 
whole, rather than any particulars of reality. Through this totality, 
experienced in worship, the details of one’s occupations and interests 
are set in a luminous perspective and given meaning and worth. But 
these two spheres of work and worship, detail and unity, must alternate 
and thus enrich and support each other. “Prayer and Its Answer” are 
discussed in connection with this mystical experience and partake of its 
essence. Prayer is mystic insight and “the answer to prayer is whatever 
of simplicity, of naturalness, of original appreciation, is brought into 
our view of things by this act of obedience of the mind to its absolute 
object.” 

Part VI is devoted to a discussion of “The Fruits of Religion,” 
dealing with revelation, inspiration, and the prophetic consciousness. 
This discussion is controlled by the conception of mysticism just pre- 
ceding. 

Several important notes and essays are added. They deal with the 
Subconscious, the Relations between Idea and Value, the Knowledge of 
Independent Reality, and the Nature of the Mystic’s Love of God. 

The author’s style is attractive and at times brilliant. He shows 
himself widely read, thoughtful, alert, and always dead in earnest. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he has always availed himself of the 
most serviceable materials for the interpretation of his views. One is 
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impressed by the prominence of rather abstract principles and arguments 
in the work of one who so evidently seeks to keep within experience and 
the concrete. In particular it would seem that the natural sciences and 
especially the social sciences have more to offer than has here been used. 
Perhaps a more thorough use of social psychology would have deeply 
modified the entire argument, as it seems about to do in the final, abbre- 
viated chapter on “The Unifying of History,” where it is said to be 
“the last fruit of religion to produce, or approximate, a prophetic con- 
sciousness, that is to say, a natural historic consciousness, wholly 
awakened, literal and real, capable of seeing the divinity of its own 
present fact and acting upon it. It is the work of faith to face the bulk 
and detailed circumstance of nature, banish its luck, remove its moun- 
tains.”” Such sentences as these do not seem to find so effective and 
convincing a setting in the phenomena of historical mysticism, as in the 
practical, humanitarian, yet thoroughly ideal tendencies of present-day 
religious activity. 


The first three chapters of the seven lectures' recently delivered 
by Professor Royce on the Bross foundation deals with the religion 
of individual piety, social experience, and of reason. The fourth 
chapter deals with “The World and the Will,” the fifth, with “The 
Religion of Loyalty,”’ the sixth with “The Religious Mission of Sorrow,” 
and the last with “The Unity of the Spirit and the Invisible Church.” 

Religion is throughout conceived as salvation. This notion of 
salvation includes the idea that there is some end or aim of human life 
more important than all others, and that man is in great danger of 
missing this highest aim. A sense of this need of salvation may come 
through individual failure, loss, or disappointment. Through all our 
caprices and because of them, we become aware of the value of the ideal 
of spiritual unity and harmony. But normally the experience of the 
individual leads to a social insight. 

Social experience is regarded by Professor Royce as the second stage 
in the dialectic of salvation which in turn proves to be inadequate. This 
second stage is much in evidence at the present time. Religion is 
occupied with social problems and reforms. This social experience, 
however, is regarded as identical with its conventionalized forms, and 
therefore as necessarily partial and unsatisfying. Thus: “human 
society, as it now is, in this world of care, is a chaos of needs; and the 
whole social order groans and travails together in pain, until now, longing 

tThe Sources of Religious Insight. By Josiah Royce. New York: Scribner, 
1912. xvi+297 pages. 
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for salvation. It can be saved, as the individual can be saved, only in 
case there is some way that leads upward, through all our turmoil and 
our social bickerings.”’ It is then to the reason that the author looks to 
find the desired unity and harmony. The function of reason is that of 
taking our subjective, partial opinions and putting them in a larger 
perspective. Carried to its ultimate stage, this subsuming of particular, 
fragmentary experience under wider views brings us at last to the insight 
concerning the whole world of reality. ‘Opinions about reality in its 
wholeness, about the world, about the all, are appeals to the all-judging 
insight, to the all-seeing view, to the knowledge and experience that 
grasps the totality of facts, to the widest outlook, to the deepest insight, 
to the absolute rational decision. This ultimate Self to which the succes- 
sive insights lead, is held to be more live, real, concrete, conscious, and 
genuine than any momentary experience. 

But now “an opinion is a deed.” To say “There is a God,” involves 
a rule of action, and this in turn involves practical experience, taken as 
a harmonious whole. And this relation of the simplest deed to a con- 
sistent whole of action is the essence of the “Religion of Loyalty.” The 
difference between religion and morality emerges at this point. Morality 
prescribes conduct in terms of duty, while religion displays a spontaneous, 
abiding devotion to a cause. The cause is no mere abstraction but is 
a live something. ‘My home,” “my family,” “my country,” “my 
service,” “‘mankind,” “the church,” “my art,’’ “my science,” “the 
cause of humanity,” or, once more, “God’s will”—such are the names 
for the cause. This quality of religious devotion was exhibited by Ida 
Lewis, the keeper of the Lime Rock lighthouse in Narragansett Bay. 
It is manifest in every devoted mother, soldier, martyr, lover, and 
scientist. This loyalty never regards itself as mere duty. It is the 
essence of religion. 

Such loyalty gets tested in sorrow and evil, both in such as can be 
banished from the world and in that which must be patiently endured. 
It is in the noble endurance of sorrow, in the assurance of ones inner 
consistency and right will that the spiritual life gains one of its greatest 
victories. 

It follows from this conception of religious insight that it may be 
fostered in a particular religious organization or it may express itself 
through other channels. In this view religion in its essence may appear 
in any sect orin none. Importance naturally attaches to the “ Invisible 
Church”’ as that scattered company of loyal souls both in and out of all 
organizations, who follow the light they possess and remain faithful 
to whatever cause they champion. 
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Professor Leuba has just published the first? of three volumes which 
he has projected in the same subject. The other two are to deal with: 
(1) the impulses, motives, and aims of the religious life; (2) the means 
employed to reach the ends—ceremonial, prayer, communion, etc.; 
(3) the results secured; (4) the means and the results considered in the 
relation of cause and effect. The present volume, as the subtitle indi- 
cates, treats of the origin, function, and future of religion. Much of the 
material has already appeared in separate articles, but the volume becomes 
a real contribution by organizing the scattered discussions and by 
supplementing them with new chapters. 

Professor Leuba is one of the pioneers in the scientific study of 
religion, and his investigations are marked by a rigorous and thorough 
application of the scientific method. It is of human interest, and I think 
it is of importance for the right understanding of the author’s discussions, 
to have him frankly declare that he is moved to his task not only by 
scientific interests but also by an interest in the destiny of religion. 
In a note (p. 275) he avows an early religious training, the experience of 
conversion, and a continued sympathetic appreciation and understanding 
of religious life. In his treatment of the future of religion, after some 
attention to different types—Buddhism, Christian pantheism, psycho- 
therapic cults—he commits himself to faith in a modified religion of 
humanity. Auguste Comte and the Ethical Culture Society contribute 
something to the conception.—“A religion in agreement with the accepted 
body of scientific knowledge, and centered about Humanity conceived 
as the manifestation of a Force tending to the creation of an ideal society, 
would occupy in the social life the place that a religion should normally 
hold.” 

Of more immediate interest psychologically are other questions 
presented in this treatise. One is the relation of religion and magic. 
They are held to have separate origins. Leuba discovers three types 
of behavior in primitive society, mechanical, coercitive, and anthropo- 
pathic. Science, magic, and religion correspond to these, in this order. 
“Most of the forms of religious behavior arise from transferring practices 
useful in human intercourse to man’s relations with gods. Because of 
the origin and nature of the gods, human relations are the prototypes 
of intercourse with gods.’ This view encounters serious difficulties. 
It seems to ascribe discrimination and clearness of conceptions to 
savages, whereas Leuba himself repeatedly affirms that their conceptions 

tA Psychological Study of Religion: Its Origin, Function and Future. By J. H. 
Leuba. New York: Macmillan, 1912. xiv-+371 pages. 
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are “hazy and fluid.” ‘What appears to him [the savage] impersonal 
at one moment may suddenly assume the characteristics of a spirit.” 

Another question concerns the effort of recent theology, particularly 
of the Ritschlian school, to ground the evidence for God in the subjective 
experience of faith and feeling. The attempt to regard this evidence as 
unique and possessing an inherent authority is effectively exposed. The 
claims for “judgments of value” as over against theoretical judgments 
are also criticized. ‘Before the theologians who claim to find in inner 
experience the data of theology, and on that ground to remove it from 
all contact with science, may be looked upon as intellectually worthy of 
consideration, they must explain how they secure objective and universal 
knowledge. The mystical claim can exist only because of the failure 
to separate the subjective significance of consciousness from the trans- 
subjective meaning which is attributed to some parts of it.” Theology 
is challenged to deal with inner experience by scientific methods, and 
when it does that, it becomes a branch of psychology. 

This is in keeping with the empirical idealism to which the author 
proclaims his allegience—his emphasis being upon the word empirical. 
“The attributes of the ideal can be only those the value of which has 
been discovered in social intercourse.” Consistently with this view, 
he holds that faith in God and belief in immortality are not the basis 
but the outcome of human worth and of social endeavor. In a cruder 
age this idea of God, thus generated, was accompanied by a tran- 
scendental belief in his existence. But for the modern man there does 
not arise belief in a personal God so much as belief in righteousness, 
justice, and a sublime purpose. Such beliefs “(perform the essential 
function of those he has discarded.” 

Still Professor Leuba is unwilling to commit himself to a naturalistic 
philosophy. He is too good a psychologist to overlook “the idealism 
present in every human heart.” What he does overlook, however, as 
it seems to me, is the essentially personal, social form of all our practical 
thinking. It is my conviction that the sophisticated, as well as the 
plain man, thinks his ideals of righteousness and justice in the God form, 
when he is dealing with them in dead earnest in practical life. 


E. S. AMES 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


CuEyNE, T. K. The Mines of Isaiah Re-explored. London: A. & C. Black, 

I9I2. X-+200 pages. 5S. 

The indefatigable activity of Professor Cheyne is to be marveled at. Book 
follows book with the regularity of clockwork; and all this notwithstanding the fact 
that scholars have almost unanimously refused to accept the results of his later works as 
valid. The present volume applies the Jerahmeel hypothesis to the latter part of the 
Book of Isaiah. The novel character of the results may be indicated by the citation 
of some examples. The liberator of the Jews from exile was not Cyrus, king of Persia, 
but a successful North Arabian adventurer. The exiles were transported not to 
Babylonia but to a region in North Arabia. The name of the Servant of Yahweh 
was Asshur (p. 44), or Ashkal, a divine-human being, “who should conquer the nearer 
lands of North Arabia and incorporate them into the domain of Yahweh” (p. 57). 
There were two Babels (p. 10), two Lebanons (p. 179); Beliar is equivalent both to 
Yarbel (p. 141) and to Jerahmeel (p. 50); Jacob is identical with Jerahmeel (p. 18) 
and also with Ah’ab or Akab (p. 114); Bethel is a corruption of Ithbal=Ishmael 
(p. 115); Anath-Bethel of the Elephantine papyri is ‘‘a popular corruption of Ethan- 
Ithbal” (p. 116); Malachi is Jerahmeel (p. 140); ‘“‘all flesh is grass and all its goodli- 
ness as the flower of the field’”’ must yield place to “‘all Abshur is grass and all Kashram 
as the flower of the field”; and so on with tireless ingenuity and inventiveness. These 
propositions are not argued but asserted and reiterated. The “epilogue” of the 
volume gives expression to the author’s characteristic sweetness of disposition which 
refuses to become soured, even though his cherished views fail to receive recognition 
and are mercilessly attacked. 


FRIEDLANDER, G. Rabbinic Philosophy and Ethics Illustrated by Haggadic 
Parables and Legends. London: P. Vallentine & Sons, 1912. vi+304 
pages. 45. 6d. cs 
This is a useful collection of materials from the Talmud and Midrash. The 

passages selected have been newly translated from the original texts. The selections 

made concern themselves with five topics: (1) cosmology, (2) Adam and Eve, (3) story 

of the Patriarchs, (4) Israel in Egypt and the exodus, (5) Israel in the wilderness. A 

full set of indices renders the book usable for reference and of value for those who 

have not access to the original sources or to complete translations. The translation 
and notes seem to have been prepared with care. 


Mever, Epuarp. Histoire de l’antiquité. Tome premier—Introduction a 
létude des sociétés anciennes (Evolution des groupements humains). 
Traduit par Maxmme Davin. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1912. viii+284 
pages. Fr. 7.50. 

The third edition of Meyer’s great Geschichte des Orients is not yet complete. 
But the French translation of it begins herewith. The portion here offered corresponds 
to the first half of the first volume of the German original. It includes three chapters, 
viz., i, “Political and Social Evolution,” ii, “Intellectual Evolution,” iii, ‘History 
and Historical Science.” These constitute an introduction to the entire work. This 
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portion of the third edition has undergone no serious change from the second edition, 
the two editions being almost identical in this section. The translation is well done, 
presenting characteristic French simplicity and lucidity. Would that some enter- 
prising publisher would undertake to place this important work within the reach of 
English readers. 


GRESSMANN, H., ef al. Die Schriften des Alten Testaments in Auswahl neu 
iibersetat tind fur die Gegenwart erklirt. 19. Lieferung: Das Judentum, von 
M. HALLER. 20. Lieferung: Die Anfange Israels, von H. GRESSMANN. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. 160 pages. M. 2. 


Gressmann translates, analyzes, and interprets the narrative in Exodus and 
Numbers regarding the exodus and the wilderness march to Kadesh. This work is 
introduced by a chronological list of the important events in Semitic and Egyptian 
history from 2700 B.c. to 135 B.C., together with a survey of the early history of 
Palestine and of Israel and brief “introductions” to the books of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, and Judges. Haller’s instalment contains the text 
of Haggai, Zech., chaps. 1-8, Malachi, Isa., chaps. 56-66, and Neh. 1:1—4:17. The 
translation and notes upon this material were done by Professor Bruno Baentsch, 
whose untimely death prevented his completion of the entire volume. In connection 
with this material good use is made of the Elephantine papyri. The work as a whole 
is a fine example of the way in which to present the results of scholarship to 
the educated public. 


RicuTer, G. Der Ezechielische Tempel. Eine exegetische Studie iiber Ez. 
40 ff. [Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie.] Giitersloh: Ber- 
telsmann, 1912. 92 pages. M. 1.80. 

The text of the chapters descriptive of the Temple is in a desperate state. Much 
of the narrative is unintelligible on this account. Richter here publishes a new trans- 
lation, which rests upon many textual emendations, and adds a running textual and 
exegetical commentary. Good use is made of the work of previous commentators 
and much help is sought from the Septuagint. The work reveals much discrimination 
and excellent judgment. The author is quick to discover the weaknesses in the 
textual and exegetical conjectures of his predecessors and ready with many new 
proposals, which in some cases are certainly improvements. 


Voiz, Paut. Das Neujahrsfest Jahwes (Laubhiittenfest). Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1912. 62 pages. M. 1.50. 


An objective description of the Feast of Tabernacles as it was in the times of 
Jesus, together with a discussion of the origin of the feast and the significance of its 
various rites. In this latter portion of the treatise Volz departs from most of the 
current interpretations and formulates new hypotheses. The origin of the feast is 
dissociated from agricultural conditions and found in the circle of ideas connected 
with the incoming of the new year. For this feast was really the great New Year’s 
Feast of the Hebrews. The various rites had to do with atonement for sins, with 
prayers for rain, with greetings to the new moon, and the like. The dwelling in tents 
was due to the belief that Yahweh himself abode in a tent. Such a treatise is full of 
interest, if not always convincing. 
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McNEILE, A. H. Deuteronomy—Its Place in Revelation. New York: Long- 
mians, Green & Co., 1912. x+136 pages. 

This is a popular introduction to the Book of Deuteronomy. The problem 
stated in the title receives very little consideration in the book. The author’s concern 
is really with the ordinary themes treated in an “Introduction.” It is, as its author 
states, “‘a simple study of the subject, free, for the most part, from technicalities, and 
entirely free from novel theories or speculations.” Much of it takes the form of a 
reply to recent attacks upon the modern view of Deuteronomy. Those desirous of 
being intelligently familiar with the historical interpretation of Deuteronomy could 
do no better than to read this book. 


Ferarés,S. Vax 25ma “3 Swan xd L’Erreur de traduction prourte 
par le mot Sw. Paris: Durlacher, 1912. 39 pages. 


This is an attempt to demonstrate that the word always rendered “milk” in the 
command “thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk” (Exod. 23:19; 34:26; 
Deut. 14:21), should rather be rendered “suckling.” This yields the sense “thou 
shalt not cook a kid while suckling its mother.” The new translation does not rest 
upon solid philological foundations. 


D6.tiER, J. Das Buch Jona, nach dem Urtext iibersetzt und erklirt: Wien: 
Carl Fromme, 1912. viii+112 pages. 


This volume carries the nihil obstat and imprimatur of the ecclesiastical authorities 
representing Rome. And well it may. For its author believes everything that any- 
body could require him to believe. He holds that Jonah was the author of the book 
that bears his name; that the mission of Jonah to Nineveh was a quite normal under- 
taking for a prophet; that Jonah was a type of Christ; that the book is a unit and 
essentially all genuine, even the psalm; that its narrative is of actual historical events; 
and that the various miraculous occurrences are not to be subjected to suspicion. The | 
only points at which he departs at all from traditional views are 1:16, 2:11, and 4:8. { 
The first he would transpose to follow 1:13; the second to follow 2:2; and from the 
third he would omit “‘east wind” as a gloss. An introduction, 56 pages in length, 
gives an excellent résumé of the history of the exegesis of Jonah, but makes little 
addition to the work of the author’s predecessors. An extensive bibliography, 12 
pages in length, gives all the literature on Jonah that is of any value and much that 
is of no use. The Hebrew text is printed alongside the German translation at the 
head of each page of the commentary proper. The commentary is, like the intro- 
duction, filled with the views of preceding interpreters; but the author exhibits good 
judgment in his selections of opinion and explains his text as fully and satisfactorily 
as could be desired by anyone who accepts the same views regarding the genesis and 1 
character of the Jonah story as he does. 


MacatisTer, R. A. S. A History of Civilization in Palestine. Cambridge: 
The University Press; New York: Putnam, 1912. 139 pages. 40 cents 
net. : 
Every student of the Bible is interested in discovering as fully as possible the early 

inhabitants of the Holy Land. Mr. Macalister, of all recent excavators, was the best 

equipped man to prepare this little volume in ‘“‘The Cambridge Manuals of Science 
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and Literature.” His discoveries at Gezer gave him a cross-section of the history of 
the early occupants of Palestine including Israel. To a Bible student his chapters on 
the ages preceding the Hebrew monarchy are especially attractive, and, like the 
remainder of the book, are merely a condensation of the mass of information which he 
gathered in his work as excavator. A bibliography and map are very useful addenda 
to the handy little volume. 


Jouns, C. H. W. Ancient Assyria. Cambridge and New York: Putnam, 
IgI2. 175 pages. 40 cents net. 


Johns’s little Ancient Assyria is a marvel of condensation. Really it is too much 
of one. Most of us would prefer that it be less bony, and more human. While his 
sketch is eminently readable and interesting for scholars of history who can read 
between the lines, a layman becomes almost wearied at the rapid succession of passing 
events and characters. A dozen fine half-tone cuts, a too brief bibliography, an 
index, and an uncolored map of Assyria conclude this, another volume in the “Cam- 
bridge Manuals of Science and Literature.” 


ROTHSTEIN, J. WILHELM. Megilla, der Mischnatractat “Megilla.” Ins 
Deutsche tibersetzt und mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Neuen 
Testaments mit Anmerkungen versehen. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1912. 20 
pages. M. 0.70. 


The Megill&é (bookroll) usually means in the plural, the five books, Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, which were read at five great feasts. 
But the term Megilld in this treatise refers to Esther. The Mischnatractat Megilla 
refers to the reading of Esther, and contains the regulations which are to be followed, 
especially those related in the ninth chapter, in the Jewish congregation. But the 
contents of the Tractat pertain in part only to the reading of the Megilla. The 
remainder deals with other things, some of which are only tangentially connected 
with the main theme. The translation is based on an Amsterdam edition of 1814 with 
constant reference to, and use of, later editions. The notes occupying about one- 
quarter of each page are especially valuable. 


EISELEN, CARL FREDERICK. The Christian View of the Old Testament. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1912. 267 pages. $1. 


If the ordinary Bible student or reader of the Bible wants to know what Christian 
scholars believe today regarding the Old Testament he should pick up and read this 
book. Eiselen has canvassed some of the most troublesome questions that the layman 
in Bible study meets, and has presented sane, sensible solutions of them. Though no 
new theories or positions are advanced, the work will be a boon to many a man who 
has seriously stumbled over insignificant things that should never have disturbed his 
equilibrium. The mechanical make-up of the book can be improved in another edi- 
tion, either by inserting the chapter-headings at the top of the right-hand page, or 
by putting this heading at the top of the left-hand page, and the chief thought 
of the two pages facing the reader at the top of the right-hand page. Such 
mechanical devices are a little more expensive, but immensely increase the handiness 
of a volume. 
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JAEGER; Kart. Das Bauernhaus in Palaestina. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1912. 62 pages and 8 plates. M. 2.40. 


Travelers in Palestine will appreciate the little work prepared by Dr. Jaeger on 
the peasant house of modern Palestine. The author traveled through all parts of the 
land and gathered his data at first hand. That fact gives value to his descriptions and 
conclusions. The peasant’s house is the house of the villages outside of the larger 
cities. It is a simple, primitive, gray-colored, usually mud or brick, though sometimes 
stone structure, with thick walls, dirt floor, a door, possibly a window, and a flat clay 
roof, supported by poles. Ii is occupied by the family, by the cow and donkey, chickens 
or other domestic animals, and has under the same roof a storeroom for grain and other 
eatables. The work is illustrated by seven half-tones of modern buildings in Pales- 
tine. Only a brief word is said about the dwellings of ancient Palestine, illustrated by 
one view of the uncovered ruins of dwellings of ancient Jericho. 


Bata, Emit. Das Ich der Psalmen. [Forschungen zur Religion und Litera- 
tur des Alten und Neuen Testaments. 16. Heft.] Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. 155 pages. M. 4.80. 


The problem of the individual or national interpretation of the personal pronoun 
of the first person in the Psalter has been discussed anew in Balla’s Das Ich der 
Psalmen. De Wette, Olshausen, Reuss, and Cheyne interpreted the “I” of many 
of the psalms as meaning either pious Israel as over against the godless element of the 
chosen people, or Israel as over against the heathen peoples. Balla lays down the 
thesis that the “‘1” psalms in the Psalter and in the remaining books of the Old Testa- 
ment are to be understood wholly as individual, except in those cases where specific 
statement in the text would require another interpretation of the “I.” To prove i 
his thesis the author adduces two main lines of argument: (1) the proof furnished by { 
the more natural and simple kinds of psalms, including in addition to the Old Testa- 
ment, a comparison of the individual religious songs of Babylonian-Assyrian litera- 
ture; (2) the proofs discovered in the complex species such as, liturgies, prophetical 
lyrics, and public songs in which an “I” occurs; and alphabetical psalms. A third 
part of the book is a refutation, formal and convincing, of the collective personifi- 
cation theory of the “I” psalms. This is a commendable task, well carried out, in 
which the author has very nearly struck the golden mean between the extremes of 
earlier authors. 


Ne eee 


M6LLER, WILHELM. Wider den Bann der (Quellenscheidung. Giitersloh: 

Bertelsmann, 1912. 229 pages. M. 3. 

The author of the Historisch-kritische Bedenken gegen die Graf-Wellhausensche 
Hypothese now puts out another work, Wider den Bann der Quellenscheidung, in which y 
he makes further attacks on the critical analysis that is now so prevalent among Old 
Testament scholars. He adopts the sources, unless in his detailed discussion he 
distinctly disavows them, used in Kautzsch’s translations, first edition. But 
he also hails with delight the appearance in German of Orr’s Problem of the Old 
Testament, as an epoch-making work on Pentateuchal criticism. Mller, though-a 
follower in his earlier studies of Wellhausen, became convinced, not through dogmatic, 
but through historical, investigations, that Wellhausen’s hypotheses cannot stand the 
test. This book is a detailed study, mainly of twenty-five chapters of Genesis, to break 
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down the current critical theory. He claims to have no interest at all in attributing 
the Pentateuch to Moses. But he does maintain that it is more just to ask what single 
passages are mot from Moses, than timorously here or there to attribute to him a 
broken fragment. The whole temper and tone of the book is strongly against the 
current critical position both of the Pentateuch as a whole and especially that of 
Deuteronomy. 


Scumipt, AAGE. Gedanke iiber die Entwicklung der Religion auf Grund der 
babylonischen Quellen. (Mitteilung der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 
(E.V.), 1911, 3.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 136 pages. M. 5s. 

The characteristics of some of the old religions of the ancient world are depicted in 

Die Entwicklung der Religion auf Grund der babylonischen Quellen. To make compari- 
sons more valuable the author presents some facts concerning the development of 
religion among the Egyptians, the Chinese, the Greeks, the Phoenicians, the Indians 
of India, and the Babylonians. Of the last he specifies the Sumerians and the Baby- 
lonians as two different facts. Asa kind of summary of his investigation we may say 
that there is an important difference between the content of the Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian texts. On the whole and in the long run, Sumerian texts are certainly older 
than Babylonian, and since we have a unified culture before us as we must surely 
assume, we find two steps in the development. By comparison we find, first, that the 
old, great judicial deities have been promoted to the side of lower divinities; second, 
that magic and enchantment grew and became more and more senseless and finally 
secured a recognized place in the native religion. Both of these peculiarities are 
paralleled at the same time among neighboring peoples, except that in China the 
process was slower. Comparative religion finds some material here. 


EERDMANS, B. D. Alitestamentliche Studien. IV. Das Buch Leviticus. 

Giessen: Tépelmann, 1912. 144 pages. M. 4.40. 

The Book of Leviticus contains almost entirely laws to regulate the cult. Chaps. 
8-10 are narrative, but link themselves to Exodus, chaps. 25-40. Bertholet, in the 
introduction to his commentary on Leviticus, says, “Leviticus belongs entirely to P; 
to this there is no dissent.’”” Eerdmans challenges this statement, and undertakes in 
his discussion to set it aside. After we have followed the author through his detailed 
study of phrases, customs, laws, and literary form, we find that his conclusion is that 
almost all the laws contained in Leviticus are pre-exilic. There is no real occasion for 
finding in the book an exilic code of laws, the so-called “‘laws of holiness.” It cannot 
be proved that Lev., chap. 17, begins a new collection of laws, and it is not probable 
that Lev., chaps. 1-7 and 11-16, are to be ascribed to a later date than chaps. 17-26. 
If we compare Lev., chap. 11, with Deuteronomy, it appears that Lev., chap. 11, is the 
older text. 

The author’s methods deserve careful study and thought before we can set them 
aside. In the comparisons made in chaps. 1-7, he certainly has a strong case in his 
favor. While Eerdmans repudiates the results of the Wellhausen critics, he largely 
uses their methods. But his careful use of archaeological material, and his comparative 
study of rites and customs, bespeak impartial consideration for the validity of his 
conclusions. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 

Prat, F. La théologie de Saint-Paul. Deuxiéme partie. Paris: Beauchesne, 

1912. viii+579 pages. 

The first volume of this monumental Pauline study treated of Paul and his work; 
this volume is concerned more specifically with the theology. The only serious limi- 
tation is that which secures for it the ecclesiastical approbation: Nihil obstat. This, 
of course, guarantees the character of the conclusions reached. The book has the merit 
of having been written with a thorough knowledge of the field, even the most radical 
views being stated clearly and fairly. It is accurate in type and quotation, is scholarly 
and sane, and is as critical as possible under the restrictions imposed. Many truths 
are most admirably and happily expressed. The positions taken, however, are 
mostly those of the older theology. 


BrEHM, JOHANNES. Der Begriff AIA@HKH im Neuen Testament. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1912. M. 3. 


When we speak of the “New Testament,” what is the meaning of the Greek 
word which we render “Testament”? Though it occurs thirty-three times in our 
New Testament, lexicographers and commentators go wide asunder in its translation. 
To fix the word’s meaning in early Christian usage, especially in the New Testament, 
is the object of a valuable and persuasive study by Lic. Behm, Privatdozent at Er- 
langen. In Greek speech the word isambiguous. Its common meaning is “testament.” 
But Behm shows that it was sometimes used for “contract” (“covenant”), and makes 
extremely probable that it bore as well the general sense of “arrangement” or “regu- 
lation” (Anordnung, Verfiigung), of which the meaning “testament” is only a speciali- 
zation. This general meaning Behm finds again in the LXX, alongside the more fre- 
quent meaning of “covenant,” which is always the force of the Hebrew original 
berith. Philo, on the other hand, means by 5:a@4xy either a divine ordering or a 
‘*will,” never a “covenant.” 

In the New Testament, Paul uses the word on one occasion in its “secular” 
Greek sense of “testament” (Gal. 3:15 and 17), elsewhere in the religious sense of 
the divine plan or arrangement for human weal, the expression of God’s will. In 
this meaning the sense of mutual contract of God and men is not at all present, but 
only the promise of God. This meaning holds in all the other New Testament refer- 
ences, including those in the Eucharist passages and the seventeen in Hebrews, with the 
single exception of Heb. 9:16 f., where the author, in a sort of parenthetic argument, 
makes use of the “‘testament”’ significance. Finally, Barnabas and Justin’s Dialogue 
(which has the word thirty-one times) support the prevailing New Testament usage. 

Behm’s study is extraordinarily detailed and careful, and must be, in the main, 
convincing, over against the prevailing interpretation. We have, not a “New Testa- 
ment” of God, or a “New Covenant” with God, but a ‘New Dispensation”’ of the 
divine goodness. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
Bunce, E. A. WALLIS. Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection. New York: 
Putnam; London: Philip Lee Warner, 1912. Vol. I, xxxv-+404; Vol. II, 
440 pages. 
These two volumes by Dr. Budge display the same lack of method so notice- 
able in the numerous other works of the same author. The subject which he takes 
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up is one of the most important in the history of religion. The volumes, however, 
contain simply a hodge-podge of inner African superstitition compared without 
method with what purports to be the content of earlier Egyptian documents on the 
Osirian faith. It cannot be said that our knowledge is in any way furthered; indeed, 
it would be difficult to find a pair of volumes containing more misinformation, mis- 
understanding, and lack of discernment than these two under discussion. 


Jevons, F. B. The Idea of God in Early Religions. New York: Putnam, 

1912. 170 pages. $0.40. 

The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Religion render admirable service to the 
general reader. The little volume of Professor Jevons, The Idea of God in Early 
Religions, makes no attempt at elaborate discussion but covers its field in a singularly 
complete fashion. There is no really important question connected with this subject 
that it does not at least mention and characterize. The fundamental position of 
Professor Jevons is too well known to need discussion. He properly distinguishes 
between the idea of God as a fact of consciousness and as a descriptive formula. Yet 
he cannot believe that there is an impassable gulf between the idea of God and God 
himself. The difficulty which lies in the metaphysical problem here indicated he does 
not, however, discuss in detail, but in the closing pages of his volume he insists that 
what really is expressed in religion is at once the being and the idea of God. Evidently 
Professor Jevons is face to face with the everlasting question of epistemology 
and is making a sturdy protest against the more or less fashionable opinion that 
because one recognizes the functional value of ideas he needs nothing further in 
terms of being. 

But Professor Jevons’ book is really something other than a discussion of this 
point. It is a rapid and admirable synopsis of comparative religion in its relation to 
the theistic beliefs. To read it is to be placed at once in possession of the essence of 
much investigation and study. Professor Jevons writes in a style which is neither 
popular nor academic, and his little book is a welcome contribution to the rapidly 
developing literature seeking to popularize the positions of scientific theology. 


Entz, Gustav. Pessimismus und Weltflucht bei Platon. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 

IQII. Viii+-191 pages. 

Despite his discouragement over many of the features and tendencies of Greek 
life, Plato is not to be thought of, Dr. Entz maintains, as holding a pessimistic world- 
view which contrasts with the care-free and hopeful life-philosophy of his fellow- 
country-men. Rather was the prevailing tenor of Greek thought from the time of 
Homer pessimistic, inasmuch as a strong craving for life and eager joy in natural 
existence was always accompanied by a blighting sense of the transiency and hollow- 
ness of human existence and the imminence of death and the grave. In opposition to 
this, Plato’s philosophy was really optimistic; his optimism did not proceed from an 
insensibility to the ills of human life, however; it was based upon religious faith— 
the conviction of the reality of a higher, eternal life. This eternal life of the 
soul he believed to be the end and purpose of natural existence, giving meaning 
and value to the present efforts of man, his successes and failures. In establishing 
his position, the author reviews the dialogues of Plato in which his Weltanschauung 
is developed. 
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CHURCH HISTORY 


Papers of the American Society of Church History. Second series. Vol. III. 
Edited by WriLLIAM WALKER ROCKWELL. New York: Putnam, 1912. 
$3.00. 


This volume contains the reports and papers of the fourth and fifth annual meet- 
ings of the reorganized society held in New York City, December 27, 1910, and Decem- 
ber 27, 1911, respectively. Among the papers are Dr. Corwin’s presidential address 
on “The Ecclesiastical Condition of New York at the Opening of the Eighteenth 
Century”; and Professor Christie’s paper on “The Beginnings of Arminianism in 
New England.” There are seven papers in all and they deal with subjects of abiding 
interest. 


FAULKNER, JOHN ALFRED. Crises in the Early Church. New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1912. $0.75. 


The purpose of this little volume is to set forth in an entirely untechnical form 
the leading crises through which the early church had to pass. It has been done from 
the sources but is within the easy reach of ministers, theological students, and intel- 
ligent laymen. The subject is one of fascination, and it is certain that many readers 
will want to pursue it farther. To meet this want the author has appended select 
bibliographies. Among the crises are: the Jewish; the Gnostic; the Montanist; the 
Arian; and the Catholic. 


Graves, FRANK P. Peter Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century. New York: Macmillan, 1912. $1.25 net. 


We have often wondered why so conspicuous a person in the reformation of the 
sixteenth century should have been almost totally overlooked. The influence of 
Peter Ramus dominated the thinking of most of the universities on the Continent 
and in England for a considerable time, and that influence has lived on and is potent 
still in our own times. But we are glad that at last this real hero is coming in sight 
of his own in France, the country that bore and nourished him, and in Germany. 
And it is a matter for gratitude that Professor Graves has kept America from being 
entirely out of the procession. His book is a broad study and careful analysis, an 
epitome of the works and principles of Ramus. Its eleven chapters include a review 
of the times of Ramus; his breach with Aristotle; his professorship in the Royal 
College; his conversion, persecution, and death; his general principles of the organi- 
zation of education; the content and method of the Trivium and Quadrivium; and 
his conception of higher and professional studies. 


DOCTRINAL 


Gutu, Wrt1aM W. Revelation and Its Record. Boston: Sherman, French & 

Co., 1912. vili+255 pages. $1.25 net. 

President Guth has written a wholesome book, well calculated to lead people 
without any sense of discontinuity from the narrower to the broader conception of 
revelation. He has entirely obliterated the sharp lines between “sacred” and 
“‘profane”’ literature and history, and makes the supremacy of the Bible and of 
Christianity depend solely upon the intrinsic persuasiveness of the contribution which 
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ismade. The agreeable literary style and the wealth of literary and historical allusions 
will commend it to those who desire a popular presentation of the wider conception of 
revelation. There is scarcely any discussion of the deeper critical questions involved. 


Ames, EpwArD ScRIBNER. The Divinity of Christ. Chicago: The Bethany 
Press, 1911. 123 pages. 75 cents. 


The sermons here printed to which the first gives the title, were preached to the 
congregation of which the writer is pastor. They have Christ for the central theme: 
“The Divinity of Christ,” “The Empirical View of Christ,” “Why I Am Not a 
Unitarian,” “The Friendship of Jesus,” “‘The Reincarnation of Jesus,” and “Two or 
Three and Christ.”” The point of view of the first sermon dominates the others. The 
conviction that Christ is divine rests not on physical or metaphysical grounds but on 
the certainty of his spiritual sonship to God. No appeal is made to tradition, nor is 
Jesus explained in terms of the being of God. God is the kind of being that Jesus 
was. Since the character or nature of Jesus is summed up in love, and this is also 
for us the meaning of divinity, we have the conclusive evidence that Jesus is divine. 
In this, however, he is distinguished from men by no impassable gulf, but he has 
realized in higher degree the ideal which belongs to all. Dr. Ames’s position on 
“Why I am not a Unitarian” is significant. First, he substitutes the modern con- 
ception of personality for the mathematical notion of unity; secondly, he rejects 
the dualism presupposed between the natural or human and the supernatural or 
divine; thirdly, he reverses the Unitarian interpretation of Christ through God and 
reaches God through Jesus; finally, he arrives at his appreciation of religion and 
Christ, not by way of the intellect, but through the needs of the practical life. On 
the other hand, he does not enrol himself as a Trinitarian, since with the Disciples of 
Christ, to which denomination he belongs, he ignores the speculative problem involved 
in this position. The closing sermon, ‘Two or Three and Christ,” is very interesting, 
dealing as it does with the fact of a plus element—the “over-soul”—which charac- 
terizes the sympathetic association of several persons. Whether this is the meaning 
of the words of Jesus is another matter. The sermons have the form of thoughtful 
and suggestive essays rather than that of sermons proper. They are all signs of a 
wide tendency to turn away from philosophy and even theology to experience and 
practical interests for the material to interpret the supreme object of the Christian 
faith. 


(By the author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia.) Voluntas Dei. New York: 

Macmillan, 1912. 276 pages. $1.60 net. 

The author of this book seems to assume the truth of the various traditional 
theological concepts, and tries to make them intelligible and palatable by using a 
wealth of illustrations from many fields of science, especially biological and evolu- 
tionary. At times, however, he disguises his thought so well that one can hardly be 
sure whether he is advancing or retreating. On the whole, he seems to the reviewer 
to be making an earnest attempt to translate traditional Christianity into the language 
of modern thought, generally with a rather apparent dependence upon modern idealistic 
methods and presuppositions. 

While, however, a scientific atmosphere is apparent throughout the book, the 
author frequently fails in precision of scientific statement, and things assumed are later 
stated as facts. A nerve is not a “conductor of sensation,” nor do “sensations tap 
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upon the brain, exciting it until it is so fashioned that it responds with certain changes 
in itself to every image that strikes the eye” (p. 67), nor can we say that the “brain 
feels” (p. 68). The term “telepathic” has no place in strictly scientific psychology, 
and, meaning as it does in the noun form “non-sensuous communication between minds 
at a distance,” it cannot be used of the “self finding God within” (p. 92). He also 
maintains that “‘the evidence and arguments for determinism seem to him to be 
conclusive,” and yet he “insists that man is free” (p. 37); he further assumes that good 
and evil spirits influence every man, and then speaks of this influencing as a “great 
and undoubted fact” (pp. 112-13). He believes in the “‘law of the conservation of 
life-energy” (p. 112), but this is not the scientific principle of the conservation of 
energy, although apparently he assumes that it is. Aside from these blemishes, the 
author is fairly happy in his treatment of many themes, especially ‘“‘Omnipotence”’ 
and “Christian Enterprise.” 

Viewed in the large, the book is healthfully stimulating to the imagination and 
of value in this period of transition, although the reader needs to be able to winnow 
the chaff from the wheat. 


Weiss, Georc. Fries Lehre von der Ahndung in Asthetik, Religion und 
Ethik unter Beriicksichtigung von Kant, Schiller und Jacobi. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. 191 pages. M. s. 


This is an expository and critical presentation of the philosophy of Fries and his 
relation to the theological thought of his own day, and an unbiased appraisal of the 
renewed influence of this writer in recent years. Weiss develops, rather exhaustively, 
the dependence of Fries upon, and deviation from, Kant, and his debt to both Schiller 
and Jacobi. His relation, also, to Schleiermacher and possible influence upon Lotze 
are presented carefully. In this last connection, Weiss suggests that Lotze may have 
obtained his conception of ‘‘judgments of worth” from Fries and thus indicates a 
possible influence upon Ritschl. 

The meaning of Ahndung, which has begun to reappear in current theological 
terminology, Weiss discriminates with care. He presents it best, perhaps, as_parallel 
with Wissen and Glauben (p. 51), but also says (p. 103): ‘“‘The lively feeling on the 
plane where the religious-speculative, the moral and aesthetic elements blend into 
each other, Fries called Ahndung.” Again, he quotes Fries in a footnote (p. 103) to 
the effect that ‘‘ Akndung is an artistic apprehension of nature, an idea which alone 
can guarantee eternal peace between philosophy, art, and religion.” 

In connection with a sketch of Fries’s life, Weiss points out his limitations, and in 
the critical sections gives many illuminating thoughts on religion, aesthetics, and 
ethics, and their relation to each other. He regards Fries as the “originator of the 
first detailed, psychologically founded, theory of the feelings” (p. 170), and in this and 
its relation to religion, he sees Fries’s historical significance. 

The book should appeal to men of varied interests. The philosopher, the student 
of aesthetics, the ethicist, and the theologian are all likely to be repaid by reading it. 


Hatt, Francis J. Creation and Man. Chicago. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1912. xvi+353 pages. $1.50 net. 
Of ten volumes projected by Professor Hall, intended to cover the entire field 
of dogmatic theology, each to be complete in itself, this is the fifth. The point of 
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view is neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant, but Anglican and Catholic. The aim 
is to set forth the ancient Catholic faith in terms of modern intelligence. The subject 
treated are predestination and freedom, creation, providence, the problem of evil, 
angels, and man including his primitive and fallen state. The source of Catholic 
dogma, whether physical or theological, is supernatural revelation. Accordingly 
the doctrine of creation ex nihilo holds its place without substantial alteration from 
early times. Providence involves both the uniformity of nature and the coming in 
of supernatural causation. The doctrine of angels supported by supernatural evidence 
is vital to Christian belief; the authority of Jesus is appealed to, to validate this belief; 
and the agency of angels is found useful in explaining both “possession” and the 
sources of temptation. The physical part of man’s nature is derived through organic 
evolution from lower forms of life; his mental, moral, and spiritual part is due to higher 
causation—an involution taking place either at the origin of the genus homo or at 
some earlier point of evolution. Except for sin the first man, endowed with super- 
natural grace, would probably not have suffered death but have gradually passed 
into a final state of immortality. In the doctrine of sin, Paul (Rom. 5:12) is inter- 
preted “broadly,” the distinctive views of Augustine are condemned, and Tennant’s 
doctrine pronounced defective. Baptismal remission of sins is needed by all, even 
those dying in infancy. In baptismal regeneration a new vital germ is infused once 
for all. The elect and the baptized are one and the same. These suggestions suf- 
ficiently indicate the theological content of the book. Much is made of evolutionary 
notions modified to meet the exigencies of the Catholic discussion. The style is 
simple, vigorous, eminently readable, one might almost add fascinating. The book 
is supplied with abundant bibliographical footnotes, where the references are for the 
most part to patristic or Anglican writers. Two classes of readers will be attracted 
to this work, those who believe that “Catholic” theology can be harmonized with 
the modern spirit, and those who are interested to witness the process of whipping 
Catholic theology and present-day scientific notions into an iridescent emulsion, 
which has only afterward to be left alone to separate into its component and incom- 
patible elements. 


Bowatec, Joser. Die cartesianische Scholastik in der Philosophie und refor- 
mirten Dogmatik des 17. Jahrhunderts. Leipzig: Deichert’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1912. 158 pages. M. 3.60. 


This is Part I of the author’s Studies of the Cartesian Scholasticism. Part II, he 
announces, will follow at an early date. It is a rather exhaustive treatment of the 
origin and character of the elements of scholasticism in the teaching of Descartes, 
especially those elements which were discerned by Protestant theologians in the period 
of orthodoxy, technically so called, and which made possible a fairly complete recon- 
ciliation between Descartes and Aristotle so far as their respective teachings were 
understood. Early in the book, there is a discussion of Cartesianism and its scholastic 
tendencies as they spread among the universities and higher educational institutions 
throughout Europe, then a rather detailed study of Descartes’ logic, metaphysics, and 
philosophy of nature, and lastly a comparison with Aristotelianism. Nearly a third 
of the book consists of footnotes from sources which have not been used very generally, 
and an appendix contains reproductions of university legislation which indicates the 
attitude of certain institutions to Descartes’ philosophy. 
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Viewed in its entirety, the book is a very painstaking, scholarly treatment of this 
subject, and should be very useful to those who are interested, in an intensive way, in 
the philosophical presuppositions of the theological thought of this period. 












































HEBBERD, S. S. The Philosophy of the Future. New York: The Maspeth 

Publishing House, 1911. 251 pages. 

The purpose of this book is to demonstrate the existence of God, theistically 
conceived, by means of the fundamental principle that “the sole, essential function of 
all thinking . . . . is to discriminate between cause and effect.” Various meta- 
physical topics are discussed, such as space, time, causality, concept, and judgment, F 
and these are followed by a chapter on induction which is, in the main, exceptionally 
good. Freedom of the will is insisted upon, and the existence and immortality of the 
soul proved! About forty pages at the end are devoted to a discussion of criticisms 
passed upon the work by several American professors of philosophy to whom it was 
submitted in manuscript form. 

The author is an interactionist in psychology and a “new realist” in philosophy, i 
although he would probably insist upon his own interpretation of this latter term. He | 
has devoted more than half a century to this work, which is stimulating in many 
respects. His criticisms of other writers are frequently acute but oftentimes too 
sweeping. On the whole, one is hardly convinced by his discussion. He has solved 
so many of the problems, practically all, which the greatest thinkers from Plato to Kant 
and the more recent scholars have struggled with in vain, that one becomes skeptical 
as to some of his contentions. To solve absolutely a single philosophical problem is to ) 
merit not a little praise from one’s fellows; to solve them all is to raise a question as 
to the validity of the solutions found. | 





MENEGOZ, FERNAND. Das Gebetsproblem in Anschluss an Schleiermachers 

Predigten und Glaubenslehre neugestellt und untersucht. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

66 pages. M. 1.80. 

The perennial significance and interest which attach themselves to the influence 
of Schleiermacher are evinced by this very welcome brochure on his attitude toward 
prayer. Here is presented first a very full summary of his teaching on the subject, 
set forth as far as possible in the chronological order of its appearance, drawn from his 
sermons from 1779 to 1833, and from the three editions of the Glaubenslehre, 1822) 
1831, and 1836. This inquiry discloses the fact that with but a single exception his 
position remained fundamentally unchanged: influenced by his Spinozistic intellectual- 
ism he came at length to abandon the idea of a reciprocal activity between God and 
man. The criticism pro and con takes into consideration the origin and nature, the 
spirit and subject of prayer, together with Christology and the notion of God so far as 
they bear on this matter. Prayer is a social religious fact, resting for its spirit and 
content on the authority of Christ. The intention is so to define God and Christ as 
to satisfy the practical needs of evangelical piety. Whatever limitations characterize 
Schleiermacher’s treatment of prayer on its positive side, as, for example, his inability 
to avail himself of the recent discoveries concerning prayer “‘in the name of Jesus,” 
he has certainly touched the problem at its highest point. On the other hand, his 
position is here subjected to criticism on account of his rejection of the personality 
and freedom of God, of the metaphysical deity of Christ, prayer to Christ, material 
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good as object of prayer, definite wishes in prayer, on account, too, of his denial that 
prayer is heard, and his advocacy of determinism. We are twice reminded of the 
bond which united Schleiermacher with Kant, Hegel, Strauss, Robertson, Rousseau, 
and Feuerbach in a common antagonism to the scholastic notion of God, miracles, and 
prayer. Schleiermacher may be supplemented but he cannot be supplanted; this 
presentation will aid toward a better understanding both of his conception of prayer 
and of prayer in general. 


SLATTERY, CHARLES Lewis. The Authority of Religious Experience. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. viii+299 pages. $1.80 net. 

Few men are so well qualified as is the gifted rector of Grace Church in New 
York to speak on behalf of the religious experience of Christians who are not specialists 
in the realms of theological scholarship. In this volume, embodying the lectures 
delivered on the Paddock Foundation at the General Theological Seminary in New 
York, the thesis is defended that a sound progress in Christian thinking and living 
can come only as general Christian experience as well as theological scholarship is 
allowed to make its contribution. Every scholar ought to be grateful for this inter- 
pretation of the sentiments of lay Christians as furnished to us by this large-minded 
pastor. The lectures give to us the point of view of “religious experience” concerning 
the Bible, the church, immortality, Jesus Christ, and God. In all cases we are assured 
of a tolerant and friendly attitude on the part of the layman toward technical research 
in the field of theology. But it is also somewhat humbling to the pride of the scholar 
to find that the layman does not take seriously some of the distinctions which seem 
to the scholar to be indispensable. For example, the critical inquiry as to the historical 
facts concerning Jesus—an inquiry which the scholar deems to be essential to a right 
belief concerning Jesus—is easily settled by the layman. “The fact is that devout 
people hear the voice of Christ in the Fourth Gospel as in no other book in the world” 
(p. 51). This feeling on the part of the layman cannot fail to “bring the Fourth 
Gospel very close to the traditional date and authorship” (p. 52). Here is an instance 
of deciding historical fact by an exercise of mere feeling, which, if indulged in by one 
who departed from the traditional conceptions, would be a subject for ridicule on the 
part of conservative clergymen. But why is it any better to decide for the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel on the basis of a “devout feeling” than it is to decide 
against it on the basis of literary or historical “feeling” ? 

It must be granted, however, that Dr. Slattery has called attention to an 
aspect of the process of development in Christian thinking which deserves more 
attention than it has received. There is undoubtedly a sad lack of co-operation 
between theological scholarship and popular religious experience. But co-operation 
can be secured only by a more critical analysis of the problem than is suggested by 
our author. ‘ Experience” undoubtedly does have the ability and the right to a 
final judgment on matters of actual present religious life. It can unquestionably 
decide whether the utterances of the Fourth Gospel are more edifying to us than are 
those of the Synoptics. But to argue from this judgment to one concerning date and 
authorship is both confusing and aggravating. The fruitful and valuable plea for 
the rights of religious experience today made in this volume is entirely justified. But 
it should lead not to the indefensible position that conclusions of scholarship may be 
revised by the uncritical feelings of laymen; it should rather point to such a revision 
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of our conception of Christianity that religion should not be confused with the dogmas 
which scholarship inevitably criticizes, but should rather be defined precisely in 
terms of the fundamental experiences which all men may rightly verify for themselves. 













Wirz, Hans. Die Erlisung. Eine Studie iiber die Frage, Wie wird das Leben 

lebbar? Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1912. 160 pages. M. 4. 

Transiency and Schuld are the two facts by which man’s independence toward 
the world is annulled. Man of himself is unable to eliminate these facts, yet he must 
not weaken their force, nor can they be set aside by any external power. Since, how- 
ever, in spite of this weight which thus crushes them, men do live strong and happy 
lives, the question arises, how this is possible without their being either untrue or 
falling into dishonor. The author answers the question by saying that an analysis of 
salvation (Erlésung) discloses the fact that from the same world which is marred by 
these two hostile forces there comes a power which, although it does not nullify these, 
puts man in a condition wherein his withering sense of unrest gives place to an exhila- 
rating feeling of personal peace. The motive for this lies in two facts—the impulse 
to life and the hindrance to its realization. The values involved here are the family, 
the industrial community, and the state. Salvation—and there are many kinds— 
occurs when, through conquest of the world, there is a removal of the hindrances 
to the life-impulse, in the physical life, the social sphere, the state, science, and art. 
The norm for this unfolding life of man is identical with the world-ground, and it 
presents itself under these aspects: aesthetic, logical, ethical; artistic perception, 
knowing, willing. After thus laying out his theme, the author presents in successive , 
chapters (1) human life as it would be if it were complete, (2) life as it actually is, 
(3) that which dooms it to be what it is, (4) the stages through which deliverance 
is to be wrought out. The salvation which is under consideration is not primarily 
or distinctively religious. It involves wider interests, and embraces nothing less 
than the whole of life; it includes both the visible and the invisible world with which ; 
man is concerned. The discussion goes to the very heart of the modern problem— } 
which is indeed as old as Greek philosophy—how the permanent can be reconciled 
with the transient, the eternal with the temporal, the ideal with the actual, the perfect 
with the imperfect. It is not theological, but one might say that it is more funda- 
mental than any theological inquiry. The moral contrasts pictured in such vivid 
and poignant fashion by St. Paul and Augustine are subjected to a still deeper and 
more penetrating examination, and here where the problem appears most hopeless 
the great renunciation is attempted. The psychological analysis which accompanies 
the discussion is very keen and thorough. The treatment of Schuld is extremely 
illuminating. One is convinced that if ever redemption, whether individual or social, i 
comes to pass, it must first recognize the inevitable contrasts here outlined and follow 
the lines traced for it. The book is a sign of a movement which is agitating wide 
circles of serious thinkers to the effect that the great questions of life are to be solved, 
not by the traditional method, whether theological or otherwise, but by reference to 
values which have indeed their rational meaning, yet which arise in experience, report 
themselves in feeling, are integral parts of reality, and gain their significance by 
reference to the ends of personality. 
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